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with a variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by tlustra- 
tions and descriptions, of Ladies’ House, Street, and Evening 
Tvilettes ; Girls’ Frocks and Boys’ Suits ; Work- Patterns, etc 


A USEFUL INVENTION. 
TT has long been made a subject of reproach with 
women that they are frivolous and idle-minded, 
read nothing but romances, and are incapable of 
taking an intelligent interest in public affairs be- 
eause thev have no sufficient knowledge of them. 
It is not true, but it is the drift of opinion. 

Many women, to be sure, bound in the fetters of 
household duty,of making and mending, darning and 
patching, cooking and overseeing, and maintaining 
social relations, have no time to inform themselves 
on the topics of the day ; except for a cursory glance, 
the newspaper is a blank sheet for them. When they 
have time to take it up they want the bright story, 
the light jest and paragraph, something that amuses 
them without requiring an effort of the mind. They 
do not read the long leaders and dissertations and dis- 
cussions; they have not enough information on their 
special themes to read them understandingly; and so 
when conversation anywhere turns on these topics 
they sit in mortified silence, and are only voluble 
again when it gets on ground where they are safe. 
All this is now remedied, or is in a fair way to be so, 
by a custom that is obtaining in many places, where 
one woman of exceptional advantages, either of 
intellect or of education, becomes the head of a week- 
ly afternoon class composed of the ladies of the place 
who have not had time to read up the leading sub 
jects of the day with a sufficient degree of thorough 
ness. She prepares from the sources at her command 
a paper on one side of the topic selected, which, she 
reads to the others,and which they discuss afterwards, 
if they please, so fixing it a little better in their minds, 
and on the next meeting reads them a paper on the 
other side of the same subject, and continues the 
course from fall to the late spring. For this she is 
paid by each member some small fee, the whole 
number of fees put together amounting to a sum that 
makes it worth her while, she reaping a material 
benefit, and they one quite as valuable, if not, indeed, 
infinitely more so. In this way women learn all 
that is essential about the Irish question, let us say; 
about State banks and national ; about the case of Mrs. 
Maybrick, the intricacies of Canadian politics, or all 
that they or any one can arrive at concerning the rel 
ative merits of free trade and protection, or any other 
subject worthy of attention. The leader is likely to 
be a person of information and wisdom, and capable 
of impartial and sufficiently exhaustive treatment. 
Nothing more elevating or offering a pleasanter way 
of spending a weekly afternoon has been devised of 
late; and we are sure that these classes will raise im- 
mensely the average of knowledge and intelligence 
among women 














THE CHEERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

\ RS.VAN TWIL 

LER believes 

that most of us are but 

. o aie grown up children, af- 

3 hh. ‘ Z. ZL hh terall. ‘I know that 

4 : I am,” she said to me 
once. ‘I discovered 

Go it long ago, at first 
foicraoys with a littie misgiv- 

i ing. Il wondered if my 
character was weak; 

and then I grew glad about it, knowing I possessed some- 
thing years could never take away.” Perhaps it is because 
of this belief that Mrs. Van Twiller every Christmas eve 
fiver us @tyee. ~ She as always done it. Some of the gay 
est, most brilliant people she knows are there; and then there 
are Others, men and women well born and well bred, but 
forced by circumstances into that great army of wayfarers 
found always in large cities—men and women without 
homes, permanently or temporarily deprived, as the case 
may be, and starving for its sentiments and traditions. 
These people make her Christmas trees unique. The old 
are there, with eyes alight; and the middle-aged, with long- 
suppressed enthusiasms timidly trembling into life again. 
And the young are there, with all their hopes. I always 
wish Brushes could catch their faces thus together with the 

light of the Christmas candles full upon them. 

On our wey to the tree we had driven about the streets— 
down the Bowery and through Grand Street, bright as da 
with many lights, and gay with belated shoppers, and vend- 
ers of small wares shouting their bargains on the curb-stones, 
We bad driven through streets dark and repellent, where the 
lights of small shops gleamed through frost-covered win- 
dows, concealing possible attractions within. But we saw 
little that was picturesque anywhere, the night was so biting. 
Women wrapped in shawls hurried by, and men with their 
hands in their pockets and shoulders updrawn to their ears 
with the cold. From these sireets, remembered by us as 
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dreams, to the warmth, the Christmas perfume. and glow of 
Mrs. Van Twiller’s house set us to moralizing over the 
strange contrasts in the life of the city, where the ways of 
half its population are secrets to the other half. 

But the fascination of the streets these many days has 
held us, for all the bitter cold. We have wandered every- 
where, and stopped before the Madison Square Garden many 
an early twilight to watch the street children on tiptoe gazing 
through the windows at the Christmas Society at work. On 
Monday we went, when it gave to its twenty-two thousand 
poor children such a day as they had never known. The 
effect of the spectacle on us was one not to be put into words 
—that immense amphitheatre, crowded to its very roof with 
children breaking now and then into wild cheers, into wav- 
ings of hats and handkerchiefs. I have heard men and wo- 
men cheer at halls, but the cheers of little children! How 
many of us have ever heard so many of their voices at once 
before? I confess to a tingling in my veins I had never 
known when cheer after cheer from their little throats rang 
through the building. 

From the high dome of the roof hundreds of ropes were 
run on pulleys, the presents fastened to these ropes at inter- 
vals. he effect was that of a mass of thick fringes of color 
falling fromthe roof. The Seventh Regiment Band played, 
and on a raised platform the Japanese athletes, the trained 
dogs, and others gave exhibitions. Between the perform. 
ances the children, thinking the time for presents had arrived, 
came swarming and tumbling down from their seats, to be 
sent back by the three hundred policemen there to keep 
order. 

Just before the music began the little pale cripple who 
sits all day in his chair, in sunshine and in storm, through 
winter and summer, selling papers at Broadway and Twenty- 
third Street, was wheeled in and given the best place by the 
platform. Some one sitting near me told me that she had 
seen a young lady the other day stop her carriage suddenly, 
and springing out, wrap a great soft gray shawl round the 
boy’s shoulders. Then, with a ‘‘ God bless you, child!” and 
no other word, she sprang again into her carriage and drove 
away. And on Christmas, when the wind was blowing in 
fierce gales down the deserted streets, a gust of it tore off 
one of the boy’s wraps and whirled it down Fifth Avenue. 
A man passing in a car jumped out, ran after the wrap, and 
coming back, tucked the boy up in it again as tenderly as 
though he had been his own child in its dainty crib. They 
say, too, there is a man who every morning, on his way 
down town, stops to give the same little cripple a flower. 

All these things we told Mrs. Van Twiller, and we read 
her the programme of the Christmas Society, announcing 
that five tons of candy and forty thousand gingerbread 
cakes and forty thousand apples had been tied up to be 
given to the children, besides a special present for each from 
the tree. The Professor said little, so 1 knew he was think- 
ing. He will tell us some day. 


THE NEEDLE. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


OW were the first fig leaves sewed together? Whence 

did Mother Eve get her needles? The question of this 
first recorded human handicraft is‘at least as interesting as 
that of the medieval schoolmen. They insinuated that 
angels went to dancing-school upon the needle’s point, but 
failed to agree upon the number that could do so without 
jostling. 

The needle, like man, was born naked, and is old; not, 
indeed, the oldest contemporary of man, but of clothed man. 
Always in clothing itself, it is perpetually nude. It wears 
out, but takes on no wrinkle. Egypt, China, Assyria, and 
the mounds, cave floors, lake bottoms, and kitchen-middens 
all show that men sewed. No well-regulated museum is 
without its specimens of drilled 4nd pointed bone or metal, 

If in central New York we have ‘‘the Old Testament 
scriptures of geology,” it is in the Mohawk Valley that we 
read the Genesis story of the red man’s Eden. We here 
learn what sort of needles Hiawatha introduced. We have 
seen hundreds of these once fossil and now resurrected re- 
minders of the vanished. With them coppery squaws braid- 
ed moccasin or sewed pouch and clout. We put the anti- 
quarian’s card, full of all sizes, from finest perforator to 
huge net-plaiter, beside the blue paper decked with white 
and gold label from Redditch or Aix-la-Chapelle, and com- 
pare the two. Between bone spicule and shining stee) what 
a story of human progress! 

The needle is the woman's weapon. Expertness with it 
is the lady's accomplishment. Does man usurp the tiny tool 


’ and become a tailor? He is at once reduced to one-ninth, 


and eight more of his fellows with himself are required to 
make a man. The sailor may indeed rival the woman's 
deftness, but even then it is because necessity Is the mother 
of invention. The average landsman using a needle is apt 
to get either end of it in his flesh, for in trying to sew on a 
button he usually sticks his finger with both head and point. 
From time immemorial the shoemaker avoided this danger, 
and solved the problem by wax-end and bristle, avoiding 
steel and saving bloodshed. 

In old time the needle belonged to heroines, queens, god- 
desses, anc the home-maker. Only in modern days have we 
heard ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,” and only in recent years of 
the pale sempstress, with her cramp, hunger, poverty, and 
starvation. fn Ben Jonson’s day the sempster, or seamster, 
sewed leather, and was numerous. The invention of the 
wax-end and the art of Cordova made men become oftener 
cord waivers, leaving the lighter business of joining seams to 
the woman. When all woven fabrics became common, sew 
ing became more common too, and the more it became a 
trade, the less needle-work ceased to be, what originally it 
was exclusively, a fine art. 

All antiquity bas for the needle only a sunny side. Whether 
we turn to the biblical or the classic page, the lady and the 
needle go together. Be sure, also, that the ugly or the stupid 
squaw was sent oftener to hoe the beans and squashes, while 
the fair and graceful squaw cultivated sedentary life, gay | 
ing the wampum or embroidering sheath and moccasin. It 
may have been Adam who invented the sewing tool, but 
evidently Eve made the aprons. Think of the Tabernacle 
curtains, of the expectations of Sisera’s female relatives, of 
the king’s daughter, all glorious in gold and broidered work, 
and of Job’s sackcloth, well sewed! Even the Son of Man 
honors the art. In one of his two allusions he points out 
the danger of dependence on riches, and in the other illus- 
trates the law of propriety. Do not the “new cloth” and 
the ‘old garment” east tender Jight upon his own human 
mother’s wise care a: il? 

Nor will myth the shining implement rest in rude 
hands. Was not Thofnrose a princess? Probably this is 
the first instance in which the needle appears in our Teu- 
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tonic folk-lore. How delicate the point that pricked easily 
the rosy “oe ——. is it that the incident should 
be in the German , for the needle industry came 
into England from the race to which “home” is a native 
word, and from which have come most pretty toys, knick- 
knacks, and domestic inventions. 

Our English ancestors, until lately, were in the refinements 
of life behind the Teutonic and nce nations. How 
clumsy were the medizval English needles the museums still 
show. Hear what the historian of the Tudor era tells us, 
viz., that the first really good needles came first from the 
land of Cordovan leather, fine shoes, and Toledo blades, and 
then from Thornrose country: 

‘* The first fine Spanish needles in England were made in 
the reign of Queen Mary, in Cheapside, by a negro [Moor, 
or Blackamoor]; but such his envy, that he would teach his 
art to none; so it died with him. Hess charitable was Elias 
Crowse, a German, who, coming over into England about 
the eighth of Queen Elizabeth, first taught us the making 
of Spanish needles, and since we have taught ourselves the 
using of them.” 

How proudly must the historian have penned this last 
line! As matter of fact, the art of needle-making was kept 
secret until about 1650, when it was revealed by Christopher 
Greening. In the little town of Redditch, a few miles from 
Birmingham, the needle-makers still ply their trade for all 
the world. Twenty thousand people make over a hundred 
millicns of needles a year. From the ugly pig of iron to 
the fairylike needle are manifold processes, but probably 
the drilling of the eye is the most interesting of all. The 
experts can easily perforate a hair, and thread it with its own 
end. The steel wire is cut into the length of a bristle, and 
the needles are born as twins, heads together, feet furthest 
apart. In the old days the ends were sharpened at a cost of 
life that made this-industry more deadly than war. The 
** grinders’ asthma,” by which strong men’s lungs were in- 
wardly ground to pieces by inbaled particles of steel, slew 
tens of thousands of strong men. Now, a blast of air awa: 
from the grindstone makes a grinder’s life a first-class risk 
for insurance companies. Tempering, annealing, and pol- 
ishing are all worth seeing in the process. 

So easily and cheaply can English needles be made and 
exported, that on our American tariff needles stand on the 
free list. We have no hand-needle industry to be protected. 
We still depend on John Bull and the gentleman who wears 
the spiked helmet. 

But do not our Yankees, who invent, who harness the 
rivers, the lightning, and the child of wedded fire and water 
to do their work, make any needles? 

Yes; for it was the Yankee who made the needle turn a 
somersault. All the world since the first fig-leaf-sewers 
threaded the needle in one fashion. It was the Yankee who 
discovered that it was threaded at the wrong end. He de- 
clared the business end of a needle to be, like that of a bee, 
farthest from its head. Either Elias Howe, or the other 
man, who did not win the lawsuit, was the first man who, 
like the hero in Greek mythology, held the “eye” in his 
hands, and put it where he ould. He drilled the needle 
and inserted the thread at the other end, and set it in arms 
of steel, multiplying its potency. As Americans gave the 
world the sewing-machine and a new kind of needle, so they 
manufacture this sort and this only. At Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, the National Needle Company make and finish 
every year thirty million machine needles. Prussia, the 
great War Power, put a spike on her helm and a neeile in 
her gun, and with the latter humbled Austria. The United 
States, which, as President Arthur declared, is the Great Pa- 
cific Power, put her needle in frame and treadle to lighten 
toil and clothe the naked. Probably there is a true parable 
here. 

“As naked as a needle” is an old proverb, ye though 
nude and limbless, the needle has features and anatomy. 
Yet all the world does not see eye to eye, as their terms and 
description show. Missionaries who translate the gospel, in 
which a camel and a needle, a rich man and the kingdom 
of heaven, meet only to separate, must keep their own eyes 
open. The translator of thé Corean New Testament had to 
write, ‘‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the cer of a 
needle.” And this though the Coreans, like the Japanese 
and unlike the Chinese, wear no ear-rings. The ear of the 
needle! Ha! ha! what gossip could the steel give to a 
tongue, had it one? 

In English literature how often the needle shines! The 
open book of London street names—a volume of English 
literature in itself—tells of Threadneedle Street. There 
were three needles in the arms of the Needle-makers’ 
Company of London, but *‘the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street” is the Bank of England. All England took up 
Cobbett's epithet, which stuck to this Mrs. Partington of 
his time. Does not Dr. Marigold call a bank-note “a silver 
curl-paper which I myself took off the shining locks of the 
ever-beautiful lady”? From great Shakespeare to the poet 
of “Sunset and Densiog Star,” the shining inch or two is 
often mentioned. Even in politics and contreversy an act 
of Parliament is only ‘‘ the needle to draw in the thread” of 
the new measure. Proverbs also and folk-lore locate the 
needle in strange places. Was the swain popping the ques- 
tion when the haystack was made the symbol of useless 
search? Is there not more of paganism than of Christianity 
in the name “ devil’s needle” given to the dragon-fly? Are 
not our first parents and their limitations pictured in the 
term bestowed upon the thorns and fibres of the yucca- 
plant, of ‘‘ Adam’s needle and. thread,” while another vel- 
vety leaf is named ‘‘ Adam's flannel”? 

But it is time we summoned the Parce and bade Atropos 
clip our reel. We love the needle, not indeed for the many 
times it drew our blood in the days of bachelorhood. Ra- 
ther does its silvery sheen, playing hide-and-seek in dainty 
fabrics, flash amid m of taper fingers, rosy faces, 
maidens’ laughter and blushes, in June days when the petals 
of apple blossoms made snow showers that fell not from the 
skies. Again, the shining rows bedecking “ book” or cush- 
ion recall a mother’s love and ceaseless care; while even yet 
is the needle the symbol of a helpmate’s kindly ministrations. 
That needle, like its owner, which is not 

“too bright or good 
For human natere’s daily food” 


is the best, both in the poetry and the prose of life. 

Because most ancient and supremely useful, the needle is 
the type, and gives its name to the tiny implements of etcher, 
surveyor, and navigator. From being a sweetener and beau- 
tifier of human life and an aid in civilization, it was traps- 
figured and glorified when made a magnet. Poised upon 4 

vot in the compass-bowl, a new soul ed the needle. 

rembling in sensitive obedience to the mystic currents of 
the cosmos, it became the finger of God man over 
the consecrated deep. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDWINTER MILLINERY. 


HE 1880 poke of black satin has already been mentioned 
in these columns. It is made by the most fashionable 
modistes, and is found to be particularly becoming to very 
young women. It may be very —y.* or of medium size, 
or else quite small, as the wearer chooses, but is always 
worn with fluffy hair that is shown under the lifted front. 
A very light shade of moiré; either ce? blue, pink, or Nile 
green, lines the front next the face, and the great panache 
of ostrich feathers posed outside may be of this color, or 
black, with perhaps some loops and ends of light satin rib- 
bon. Fanciful hat-pins in sword or dagger shape are thrust 
through some pokes, while others have velvet strings lapped 
under the chin and fastened with jewelled brooches. 

Glacé velvets edged with bands of sable tails make the 
pokes commended by Caroline Reboux, of Paris. These 
are very handsome in sleek brown velvet with bands of 
dark sable tails around the brim and the low crown. Pale 
blue moiré, four inches wide, is shirred inside the flaring 
front, and a twist of blue ribbon with a bow on the left side 
rests next the hair. A short full curtain droops at the back 
of the crown. A huge panache of brown ostrich ‘ips is set 
near the front, and the strings of brown moiré ribbon are 
two inches wide. 

Smaller pokes of black velvet in the style of sixty years 
ago have pale pink cloth lining inside the brim. small 
black bow is set on this pink facing. Around the crown 
is a black satin scarf with stiff wired ends upright on the 
left side, held there by a gold buckle. An effective garni- 
ture, also on the left side, is black ostrich tips that fall for- 
ward and backward, to the tip of the front and drooping 
at the back. The strings are of black Satin ribbon. hite 
plush or beaver facing is also seen inside black velvet pokes, 
witha small bow of white ribbon next the waving hair. 
Black plumes and an aigrette are on the left of the front. 
A rosette of white satin is at the back, and thence start 
strings of the same snowy ribbon. 


THE MACHINE IN MILLINERY. 


A caprice with London milliners is that of using sewing- 
machine stitching on the edges of black satin pokes, and on 
thesbows, loops, and ends of satin used for trimming bon- 
nets. French modistes, and notable among these is Worth, 
also use machine-stitching as a neat finish on the edges of 
either velvet or satin epaulettes, collarettes, etc.,on gowns of 
white, black, or colored satin. 

Three-cornered hats of black satin are among the fashion- 
able millinery worn this season by — young women. 
Their*smooth brim all in one piece is faced with black 
velvet, pointed over the forehead and caught up in the back 
with a single large rosette. The crown is very low, and 
fitted down in the brim, then trimmed on the left side with 
four or six black feathers, going half toward the back and 
half toward the front. 


THE GOLD BONNET. 


For afternoon calls and for the theatre are lovely gold 
bonnets in keeping with the Empire fashions of the moment. 
They are exceedingly small pokes in shape, with gold passe- 
menterie for the brim and black velvet for the very low 
crown. Inside the brim is a band with bow of velvet, and a 
rosette of the same is at the back. A panache of four white 
ostrich tips is erect in front, and the strings are of white 
satin ribbon. Other gold bonnets have the brim edged 
thickly with falling ie sequins. Two Cluny lace wings are 
held on the lefteside by a rosette of turquoise-blue -glacé 
velvet, or else there are three colors in the rosette. Still 
other gold bonnets have Cupid wings—not white, but glossy 
black—trembling above two rosettes of glace-blue velvet 
as they point back from near the front. e brim is edged 
narrowly with pleated black lace, which falls on the hair in 
most becoming fashion, and a small bow of lace set directly 
in front holds a tiny strass buckle. Such bonnets point low 
on each side of a Psyche knot, or a French twist that has 
loops of hair coiled above as a figure 8. 

Felt hats are in rather small three-cornered shape, and for 
eneral wear are chosen in black, with a low broad bow in 
ront of velvet—either bright green, dull red, éminence pur- 

ple, or blue—with a strass buckle in the strap, and beyond 
are two black wings widely spread, and pointing sharply 
toward the back. This hat is in great favor with young 
women to complete wool costumes for morning wear. 
Shaded felt hats are among the novelties of the season. 
They are of beaver felt which has a slightly shaggy appear- 
ance, and shade from light to dark green from one raw-cut 
selvage to the other. A violet-colored velvet bow is not an 
unusual trimming for such a green hat, and sometimes a 
cluster of long-stemmed violets is added in front and back. 
Pale pink felt flats, or plateauz, are in especial favor, pinch- 
ed into shape as a much-curved crown above a brim of black 
velvet. 

NOVELTIES IN JET. 


Very “a pieces of jet are employed on the most elegant 
jet hats. Thus crescents nearly two inches long of cut jet 
are set as a bandeau around a toque of jetted lace, and above 
this two branching Mephisto horns of jet are placed toward 
the left. Seven large disks of faceted jet form the tiara of 
another hat, which also has Mephistopheles curves for trim- 
ming. The heavy laces, such as black guipure and corded 
Genoa lace, are much seen as crowns of jet, or as the pleated 
brim, or else wired smoothly in the new French capote shape 
that points low each side of the back hair, and has a Marie 
Stuart point in front. 

A Louis Seize bow of yo loops of jet spangles mounted 
on net is one of the most fashionable trimmings for jet bon- 
nets. These bonnets are so tiny that scarce anything but 
the high bow of curved loops can be seen in front as the 
wearer advances, for the little bonnet has sunk deep into the 
soft fluffy hair on which it rests. The low broad Alsacian 
bow of jet is similarly used by those to whom height is not 
beGoming, and the windmill bow is also made of jetted net. 
Two rosettes of pale blue or pink glacé velvet are just 
in front of jet bonnets that point low on each side of the 
back. From each rosette springs a curled ostrich tip or a 
coq feather, going up over the little crown very effectively. 
Glacé velvet is accordion-pleated, and placed as a coronet 
around the stiff brim of jet toques. This is very pretty in 
violet and dahlia velvets, the only other trimming being a 
high full aigrette on the left and two rosettes of black satin 
at the back. 

EVENING BONNETS. 


Pearl bonnets for evening wear are exceedingly small, 
scarcely more than a head-dress, but instead of being in fil- 
lets, they have a well-defined brim of strands of pear] beads. 
This brim is in the new shape, pointed in front and low in 
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the back, and is trimmed either with an aigrette and loops 
of gold, or else with small black tips in lyre chape. 

of either white or black satin ribbon —e such bonnets. 
The very wide strings have not proved becoming, and at 
present are most used for pokes of 1830 styles. 


WINTER FLOWERS. 

Violets and purplish-red roses are the flowers used on 
midwinter hats. Violets are always worn, and at present 
no Parisienne thinks her outfit complete without a violet 
hat, or one trimmed with long-stemmed bunches of Parma 
violets, perhaps amid bands of fur, or it may be on a beaver- 
felt hat, or else on one of guipure and gold. The purplish 
roses have velvet petals, and are posed in rows without foli- 
age on the crown or under the brim of black velvet hats, 
and on others of stem-green or of brown velvet. Soft ar- 
tistic crowns of velvet with a wired brim underlaid with the 
new roses make very becoming hats for young women. 

For elderly women the most elegant bonnets are of velvet 
trimmed with fur and guipure laces, either black or white, 
with jet or'gold aigrette. For simpler wear are the braided 
felt bonnets of strips of felt woven in with silk cords in the 
way fancy straws are done. These bands are sewed to- 
getber in large comfortable shapes, some having the small 
cup crown, others more in basket shape, and are finished on 
the brim with soft velvet flutings, so becoming to faded 
complexions. The only trimming is an aigrette of heron 
feathers nes antenne of rich coloring, starting from a 
handsome buckle of jet and Rhine-stones set directly in front 
of the little crown. 

VELVET WRAPS. 


Black velvet capes and coats are restored to favor, among 
many other things of long ago. The most fashionable mo- 
distes make a full cape of black velvet reaching to the hips, 
and add color and breadth by superposing two collarettes, 
each of a different color, or else of two shades of one color. 
Thus a full pleated collarette of reddish éminence-purple vel- 
vet falls low over the shoulders of a black velvet cape, while 
above it is a cellar of pale Parma-violet velvet of similar 
shape, but much shorter, finished by a standing pleating 
around the neck, or else a ruche of stiff bristling pleats 
forms the tour de cou. The deep cape is lined with brocade 
or gay satin, and warmly interlined with very pliable flan- 
nel, or with ouatine, the soft wadded silk. The collarettes 
may be simply faced with satin, or they may be more richly 
finished by a band of dark tail-fur, either sable or mink, on 
all the edges. No young woman is too young for one of 
these black velvet wraps when they are thus brightened by 
colored collarettes. Olivine and emerald-green velvets, 
also those of dahlia shades, are very effective for collarettes 
on black velvet capes. The cloth capes of last year are not 
so stylish as those of velvet, but can be beautifully modern- 
ized by adding two full velvet collarettes.. Another 
plan for those who are not clever at altering and contriving is 
to buy in one of the great bazars—as most of the shops be- 
come at this season of the year—a ready-made collarette of 
pleated velvet, or of brocade laid in a box pleat on each 
shoulders, with side pleats in front and back, the whole edged 
with a band of fur. Choose this of a harmonious color, and 
add it to a plain cloth cape, keeping it separate to remove at 
pleasure. 

Black velvet coats are fashionably worn when made after 
either of two models. The first is fitted to the waist, and 
has a skirt of three-quarter length that falls in great fulness 
in the back. From the throat to the chest, or pointed al- 
most to the waist-line in front and back, falls a gathered col- 
lar of velvet made very broad over the large tops of the 
sleeves, and edged top and bottom with dark brown fur, or 
else with Astrakhan bands. The “baby lamb” skins, that 
are supple and glossy as moiré silk, are also used for col- 
larettes on these stylish velvet coats. The second model is 
the belted blouse of black velvet, which is really the most 
stylish garment that still retains the Russian blouse shape. 
It is made very long, lapped far to the left side, and is 
trimmed with a belt, collar, and bands of fur, headed with 
galloon of jet spangles. As black is now worn with any 
color, these wraps are used with a variety of gowns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Rainbow satins,” beginning with violet on one selva 
and ending in pale pink on the other, are used effectively 
for parts of satin gowns for dinners and dances. A breadth 
of this gay-colored satin trims a low corsage of sky-blue 
satin by being drawn across the back, sce it-in folds 
(without a seam), then taken up to the top of the bust and 
tied there in a rosette of its ends. Above this a gold and 
écru lace edges the neck and forms winglike epaulettes over 
puffed short sleeves. The gored skirt of pale blue satin is 
effectively piped with violet satin in all its seams. 

The silken Persian lamb and ‘‘ baby lamb” furs are used 
for a yoke and sleeves of black cloth princesse gowns worn 
by young women in the street. The effect is of a fur guimpe, 
and the gown is considered warm enough without a wrap. 
Three to five narrow rolls of the black fur are placed far 
apart around the skirt, the upper row being above the knee. 
An odd hat worn with such a gown had a soft artistic crown 
of the ‘ baby lamb,” with a transparent brim of black gui- 
pure edged with a tiny roll of the fur. 

Chamois waists that fit the figure like corset covers are 
worn under the dress by young women who go out on win- 
try days without a wrap. Some of these waists are of the 
skins without lining, while others are dyed black and are 
lined with thin black silk. 

Large buttons of smoked pearl are on the front of new 
seal-skin coats, and are said to be the most satisfactory fast- 
ening yet found for fur wraps. 

A unique gown of biack serge of the widest diagonal has 
a waist of Astrakhan fur, Sak siees of the serge, collar 
and belt of jet, and a great bow of white lace at the throat. 
The skirt bas three Astrakhan bands around it, and is quite 
full in the back, the edge escaping the ground. With this 
is a black felt hat trimmed with pu lish-red roses 

Thanks for information are due Madame Louise et Cie; 
aes Barnes; Messrs. Reprern ; and ArrKen, Son, & 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Pamir D. Armour has given to Chicago a hand- 
some five-story building, which will be to Chicago what the 
Pratt Institute is to Brooklyn. He accompanies it with an 
endowment of $1,400,000, and the effort of the directors 
will be to make it the finest institute for arts, science, and 
manual training in the country. It will be known as the 
Armour Institute. 
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have been contributed the Duchess of Teck to the 
Needle-work during the year. 

_ Millet, the widow of the painter of “The 
Angelus,” is dying at Barbizon. She had a paralytic stroke 
a few weeks ago, from which she might possibly have ral- 
lied had she not lost all desire to live. She bas never re- 
covered from the shock of the loss of ber youngest daughter, 
Marianne, who died not long ago. 

—Of the three hundred girls who have been educated by 
George W. Childs, he says that the teachers and nurses and 
the graduates of law medicine have all been successful, 
The elocutionists have made the most money, and the musi- 
cians earn salaries ranging from $500 to $5000. None of 
his protégées has en the newspaper profession, although 
he has assisted many daughters of journalists. 

—A beautiful clock with symbolic figures is now being 
designed by the Danish sculptor Carl Rohl Smith for the 
Whittier memorial in the Woman’s Temple at Chicago. 
The memorial was started in the poet’s honor by Miss 
Willard, and it will age py ee be placed in Willard Hall. 

—Mrs. L. W. Hower, of Arcata, California, is an accom- 
plished hunter. She is an Easterner by birth, but has lived 
in California since her m , fifteen years ago. She 
learned to shoot with the rifle in order to defend her hus- 
band’s flock from wild-cats, and is an expert shot even from 
the back of a bronco, 

—The daughter of President Van Norden, of the Bank 
of North America, has joined the Salvation Army. Miss 
Emma wears the regulation dress. when on duty, but she 
draws the line at the poke-bonnet of the order, substituting 
for it a smal] turban. 

—Mrs. Harris, of New Orleans, a sturdy temperance wo- 
man, recently refused $50,000 offered her by a syndicate 
for a small piece of land, because she learned that the 
wa purchasers contemplated building seven saloons 
upon it. 

—M. Louis Pasteur, the eminent chemist and biologist, 
was seventy years old on the 27th of December. He was 
presented with the gold medal of the French Academy of 
Sciences, and at a meeting of the leading scientists and 
literary people of Paris an oration was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Duruy, eulogizing his services. President Carnot, 
ministers of state, and members of the diplomatic body 
were present. Other laudatory addresses were made. The 
principal medical men of Russia sent a delegation to Paris 
with a ss gift for M. Pasteur. 

—Two or three hours of every day are spent by the 
Empress Eugénie in writing her memoirs. She has made 
especial seengeapents that her books shall not be published 
until twenty-five years after her death. She is so sensitive 
about her work that she will allow no one to have even a 
~~ of her manuscript. 

—The rug upon which the Princess Margaret of Prussia 
will stand when she is married was wrought by her mother, 
the Empress Frederick. All the children of the household 
knelt upon it when they were confirmed, and all the family 
who have thus far been married stood upon it during the 
wedding ceremony. The coffin of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick also rested upon it. 

—The famous Jennens case in Chancery, which served as 
the basis of Dickens’s *‘ Jarndyce os. Jarndyce,” has been 
reopened by a new and pepe | claimant. One-half the 
ground upon which the city of Birmingham is built is in- 
volved in the case. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 


Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Ilu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 oo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of kis Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. Minto. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD Ruopes. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Ju a Box.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. Witkins, Author 
of “‘ A New England Nun, and Other Stories,”’ etc. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes; 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 





Children. By W. D. Howe ts, Author of “A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


PRUE AND |. By GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Il- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (in 
a Box.) Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full 
Vellum, $15 00. (/n a Box.) 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. Volume XIIL. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 4to, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 50. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 
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Fig. 1.—Dryner Gown 


IN THE NEW YEAR 
BY MARY C HUNGERFORD 


N point of ant ! the celebra 

tion of New- Year's day goes fa 
back of Christmas To Saxons 
yur January was known as Wulf 
monat, a name which described its 
terror Later the month and its 
first day were so well esteemed that 
in Scotland, far away in very early 
times, there was a custom in its 
celebration of kindling twelve fires 
in a field, one for each month, and 
to propitiate the powers that rule 
the varied year; one fire, dedicated 
to the first day of the year, was 
larger and brighter than the other 
eleven, and around it the rustics 
danced and sang a farewell to the 
old year, and a propitiatory greet 
ing to the one just dawning 

Even now, in some countries 
there isa superstition which makes 
friends sprinkle each other with a 
holly branch dipped in water. If 
the ceremony is omitted there is a 
fear that gifts will not be forth- 
coming, that ill luck will befall 
and health fail. In many places 
where superstitious observances 
are things of the past there lives 
still the custom of presenting 
friendly gifts upon New- Year's 
day rather than upon Christmas 
In our own country there are fam 
ilies of Puritan ancestry who make 
the day a marked festival, a custom 
which may be unconsciously inher 
ited from the early times when 
chureh and state condemned the 
celebration of Christmas 

Certaitily there is wisdom in at 
least dividing holiday gifts, for 
shopping. the week following 
Christmas is deprived of some of 
the trials which have attended it 
for the few previous weeks. The 
aisles are less crowded, the counters 
more approachable, the clerks more 
civil, and the prices often less ex 
orbitant Among the articles 
which have not suffered by hand 
ling are the hem-stitched squares 
which will be found at linen coun 
ters. They are intended for table 
centres but serve anexcelient pur 
pase io making the fanciful pillow- 
Cases Whics with some people take 
the place of pillow-sham [wo 

nares of the same size are select 
od and joined on three sides by in 
troducing between them a strip of 
lace inserting two or three inches 
wide. The open side is supplied 
with buttons and button-loles to 





Fig. 3.—Four-Tamep Gown 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


close it when the pillow is put in it. The tick of the pillow 
should be covered with colored cambric, which will show 
prettily through the lace inserting. If the plain squares are 
not considered handsome enough, embroidery in outline may 
be added. A simple, effective ornament consists of triangles 
of wide inserting put in each corner in the same manner that 
books are and with leather or cloth corners. Crocheted 
or knitted lace insertion, if the pattern is very open, is par- 
ticularly pretty for these covers, and if the triangular pieces 
are used it can be worked in the requisite shape and require 
no cutting in a design matching the narrower piece which 
connects the squares. The idea of having a colored pillow 
to show through transparencies in the cover is a German 
one, and another pretty method of carrying it out is by put- 
ting one row of very wide, or several rows of narrow insert- 
ing across the closed ends of a plain linen pillow-case, and 
leaving the opposite end to button up. In putting the pillows 
on the bed the closed trimmed ends are turned toward the 
outside edge of the bed. When two widths of inserting are 
used the widest should be an inch broad at least, and the 
rows, of which there should be several, divided by very nar- 
row strips of lace inserting. 

Among the small useful trifles one can give a housekeeper 
who owns some handsome china are little felt mats to lay 
between each decorated plate in a pile. A bit of paper an- 
swers as good a purpose, but one does not always remember 
the need of protecting rich china from friction, and the mats 
serve as reminders. They should be circular in shape and 
pinked on the edge. The initials of the friend for whom 
they are intended may be worked in gay-colored silk in the 
centre of each mat, in chain or outline stiteh. It is hardly 
worth while to do any more decorating to the mats, as it is 
a case where quantity is more desirable than quality. Each 
dozen may be different in color, and if the gift is made to a 
regular dinner-giver any number of dozens will be in order. 

A dainty little gift is a violet-trimmed jewel-case. The 
foundation for this case is a flat three-cornered box made of 
thick pasteboard covered with silk. The sides of the box 
are not over an inch in height, and a piece of the size and 
shape of the bottom piece is covered with silk, and attached 
to the box with button-holed bars which act as hinges. To 
this lid or cover are sewed silk artificial violets, put on as 
closely as they can be crowded on. An edge of white lace 
over a pinked frill of violet silk is put all around the edge 
of the cover. On the point of the triangle is sewed a brass 
ring covered with crochet silk. This, which is hardly ob- 
servable among the flowers, serves as a handle to lift the 
lid. In fitting up a bureau or dressing-table it is very charm 
ing to have violet as the prevailing color. The round silver 
cushion can have a centre of violet velvet. The hair-pin 
case may be a Florentine flower-basket stuffed with horse- 
hair, held in by coarse lace which is concealed by violets 
which will not interfere with sticking in the hair-pins, as 
they need not be crowded as on the jewel-case. 

A fragile but pretty receptacle for jewelry is made with 
the flat box shaped something like an hour-glass. The edge 
is covered with a flat fringed ruche of palest green silk. 
Bunches of real wheat, such aa can be bought at a florist’s, 
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Fig. 4.—Arrernoon Gown with Lace COLLARFTTE. 





Fig. 2.—Costume wirn Cape. 


are tied together on the middle of 
the box, the heads spreading out to- 
ward the broad ends. A green satin 
ribbon is tied over the centre of the 
wheat stems in a flat bow, passing 
under the cover of the box. A few 
violets with long stems may be tied 
in with the bow. 

Small bags or cases of velvet for 
holding opera glasses are among the 
pretty trifles one can give at any 
time. They may be made of gray 
chamois-skin, w ith an initial or mon 
ogram worked in gold thread upon 
one side. They are made up like a 
square work-bag, with a casing and 
frill at the top, and to keep them 
in shape they should have a lining 
of some firm material. Short- 
napped plush or very heavy satin 
can be used for making hem, if 
preferred to chamois-skin. 

A pretty contribution to a bache- 
lor’s room is a table cover made of 
cigar ribbons. The many shades of 
yellow peculiar to these ribbons and 
the relief given by the lettering of 
the labels form a very pretty combi- 
nation. Probably the ribbon bands 
would have to be procured from 
some hotel or retail cigar store, as 
it would take a single smoker very 
long to accumulate enough for the 
purpose. Take a square piece of 
soft unbleached muslin of the size 
needed for the table cover (some 
workers prefer a thin quality of Can- 
ton flannel). Baste the ribbons on 
with the selvages touching each 
other, and put on enough to cover 
the whole square. Then with yel- 
low embroidery silk, work herring- 
bone, or briar stitch, as many call 
it, on all the edges of the ribbon. 
Some workers arrange the ribbons 
in a sort of ‘‘ log-cabin” pattern, 
but an irregular disposition of them 
is quite as pretty. Of course the 
ribbons must all be pressed before 
using to obliterate the creases of 
tying. The square should be lined 
witb yellow silk or fine dress sateen, 
and a fringe made of small tassels 
of yellow sewing-silk added, or the 
edge may be finished by running on 
a band of satin ribbon two inches 
broad, of the same color as the em- 
broidery silk, and putting a large 
tassel or ball on each corner. 
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A COUTURIER UNDER THE FIRST 
EMPIRE. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


OINCIDING with a revival of Empire fashions is the 
biication, in Paris, of an elaborate illustrated work 

on Luxe Frangais, in which:the author, M. Henri Bou- 
chot, has endeavored to discover the philosophy of Napo- 
leon’s reign by the aid of documents and engravings de- 
scribin the life, tastes, and needs of high society in those 
days. In a series of interesting chapters on the peror’s 
ideas on the rle of luxury in the state, on the tone of so- 
ciety, the arrangement of homes, the fashions, receptions, 





PROMENADE COSTUME BY LEROY. 


country life and sports, etc., M. Bouchot has reconstituted, 
as it were, the social physiognomy of that brilliant epoch. 

With regard to the fashions, the Emperor did not consider 
them as a thing to be neglected; on the contrary, he looked 
upon them as one of the great helps to native industry. He 
was also of opinion that the ladies of his court and of high 
society ought to render his reign brilliant by their display. 
To shine was, therefore, to gratify him, and on this point 
the women were not at all constrained. Some, and not the 
least in rank, exaggerated their mission even to the point of 
displeasing the sovereign. Besides, for all these refined 
tastes a man arose from the ranks at the proper moment, 
and took the leading place by his qualities as an inventor 
and his businesslike scent for a profitable operation. Thus 
French fashions had their David in the man dressmaker 
Leroy. 

This Leroy was a mysterious fellow, of whom the books 
of that period scarcely mention the name. He was, in fact, 
a wretched person, impertinent and obsequious at the same 
time, and who cut out for himself the sumptuous existence 
of a rich upstart the same as he shaped a dress or fashioned 
a corsage. He was as flexible in his ways of dealing with 
people as the wire of his artificial flowers. In turns crin- 
ging or insolent, haughty or priggish, he was stupidly sub- 
missive in presence of great personages, and at the same in- 
stant refused to attend to a modest woman who came on 
foot to hisrooms. ‘‘ Show madame the portfolios of the year 
X,” he cried, in a flippant tone, to his clerks, those portfolios 
containing the old by-gone 
fashions of the Directory. 

Leroy’s shrewdness was 
demonstrated in attracting 
and centralizing the differ- 
ent specialists of his trade. 
His work-rooms recalled in 
a certain degree the great 
‘*novelty” stores of our 
day. Auguste Garnerey, 
designer at the Opera, fur- 
nished him with models; 
Prevost sold him flowers; 
Nitot and Marguerite, sil- 
ver-plated ware; Madame 
Raimbault, the celebrated 
milliner, became his part- 
ner, but he ruthlessly dis- 
solved the partnership one 
day, and kept the patterns 
and forms furnished by 
her. Little by little, thanks 
to his unscrupulousness 
and special means of mak- 
ing himself agreeable, Le- 
roy managed to win the 
= —_ of the Empress 
Josephine, so much so that 
at certain moments he had 
the crown diamonds in his 

ion, with a sentinel 
at the door of his house-in 
the Rue Ménars. 

Under these auspices this 
curious personage became 
in a very few years what 
was then called ‘‘ the indis- 
pensable,” the favorite of 
queens and princesses, and 
the first one in his calling. 
In the morning he was tc 
be seen foppishly dressed, 


BALL DRESS. 


GRAND COURT TOILETTE. 


perfumed, and pomaded, ly- 
ipg back in an = landau, 
arriving at the Tuileries, or 
rushing out to St. Cloud in a 
postchaise, the same as a 
diplomatist. Leroy saga- 
ciously refused to furnish to 
any other customers, even 
though they were crewned 
heads, the ‘‘ creations ” made 
for the Empress. He had a 
mysterious pucker of the lips 
in speaking of her Majesty, 
and was so tickled to think 
that everybody supposed 
him to be in possession of 
state secrets that he strutted 
like a peacock whenever ref- 
erence was made to his ac- 
quaintance with the Em- 
press. 
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As may well be supposed, the women of a certain class 
were very much in favor with Leroy, not only on account of 
their luxurious habits and the vanity of seeing their car- 
riages in front of his door, but more particularly because 
they never grumbled at his most exorbitant charges. Grad- 
ually he succeeded in supplying everything in any way per- 
taining to the fashions—linen, gloves, flowers, shoes, tap- 
estry, perfumery, ete. —grinding down every tradesman 
with whom he had dealings, and increasing his own bills 
while deploring the high price of luxuries; 5 Bt by being 
conscientious, so he said, on the Empress herself, but losing 
still more, although he did not acknowledge it, in the gam- 
bling-houses, with sharps who took advantage of his colossal 
vanity. 

A great deal of 
light has been 
thrown upon Leroy 
by some of his ac- 
count - books, which 
were bought not 
long ago for the 
National Library. 
They were with oth. 
er documents in the 
palace of © Com- 
piégne. These books 
give the record of the 
transactions of three 
years only—1812 to 
1815—and from them 
we learn, among oth- 
er things, with what 
charming _indiffer- 
ence the Worth of 
those days forgot his 
former protectors for 
the new stars—Jo- 
sephine for Marie 
Louise, Marie Louise 
for the Duchess of 
Angouléme or for 
the Duchess of Ber- 
ry. He had no po- 
litical scruples when 
his art was in ques- 
tion. If the émigrées 
wore their old toi- 
lettes at the time of 
the Restoration, it 
was because Leroy 
had kept the pat- 
terns intact, good 
for all uses, the same 
as the marshals who 
drew their swords 
for or against, ac- 
cording to the occasion. 

Leroy’s prices were fixed with as much method as though 
he sold meat pies. A dress made in his work-room cost 
eighteen francs for the sewing; but if he furnished the ma- 
terials and trimmings there was no knowing what the price 
would be; hand embroidery by Fiselier, Duclos, or Bonjour, 
gold fringe, laces, or linings, natural flowers by Prevost, the 
whole amounted to at least 500 francs. An ordinary jacket 
with a less amount of trimmings ranged from 150 to 800 
francs; if fur was added, the price became double. Cos- 
sacks and spencers were considered as a skirt. The heaviest 
expense for a society woman was the hats. For anything 
less than 100 francs Leroy pouted. When there were two 
feathers and a ‘‘gulanterie,” the bill was exorbitant, Caro- 
line Murat paid 120, 375, and 450 francs for some toques 
trimmed with nine white feathers, Pauline Borghése as 
much for like ‘ creations,” and Marie Louise still more. 
Hortense, more reasonable, limited her price to 200 franes; 
but she did not attempt te compete with the others, The 
capotes of 1812 were, besides, strange in their high shapes, 
rigged out with a long visor, made of reps, of peluche, or of 
curled velvet. They were called ‘‘ Virginias” because of 
the long drooping feathers, after the style of the palm leaf, 
which recalled the idyl of Bernardin de St. Pierre. Even 
the toque worn by the officers of high rank had a marked 
preference with the ladies; its rival was a sort of invisible 
cap, which gave to the head a little more importance, and 
momentarily established the equilibrium between the coiffure 
and the body. 

In rare cases, and 
only for queens, Le- 
roy took orders at 
residences. As he 
had a Frenchman's 
dislike for crossing 
the frontier, he | 
to send one of his 
premieres, Mile. Ro- 
salie, to receive the 
commands of the 
Queen of Whirtem- 
berg, at Cassel. This 
foreign business did 
not pay him so well 
as his customers near- 
erhome. The Duch- 
ess of Bassano, for 
whom nothing was 
too fine or dear, 
gave him 1000 francs 
for each one of her 
dresses, hunting cos- 
tumes, satin hats, and 
the rest. Madame 
Waleska ordered fine 
cambric handker- 
chiefs embroidered 
with her monogram, 
for which she paid 
100 francseach. Ma- 
dame Davoust, wife 
of the marshal, was 
also a good customer 
of Leroy, but her ex- 
travagances were in- 
termittent. 

From Leroy’s ac- 
count-books we get a 
glimpse of the vanity 
or the prudence of 
the upper ten of 
thatepoch. Madame 
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rey infinitely mo- 
dest; Madame de Raguse, 
a little more lavish; the 
wives of Marshals de Ri- 
voli, de Trévise, de Casti- 
giione, and the Duchess 
of Plaisance, very severe 
in their taste; the Coun- 
tess Henri Tascher, some- 
what negligent; the Prin- 


cess Aldobrandini, nei- 
ther prodigal nor parsi- 
monious; Madame Duroc, 


a woman of nag ing 
cash on delivery ; Madame 
Bertrand, like several of 
her friends, doubling her 
orders when the Empire 
was on the point of 
crumbling; the Countess 
of Alberg and the Duch- 
ess of ggio, satisfied 
with little; while the 
Duchess of Albuféra and 
the Countess of Lucay 
threw away their money 
without counting. Fival- 
ly, bringing up the rear 
of Leroy’s customers, 
came the r and excel- 
lent M e Campan, 
buying her materials her- 
self in order to economize 
the difference in price; 
Mile. Avrillon, author of 
the Memoirs, not so well 
dressed as one of the sew- 
ing-maids; Madame de 
Rémusat, disdainful of 
the pomps and vanities 
of fashion; the Countess 
Mollieu, who had no need 
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of rich toilettes to set off her beauty; and the wives of 
Marshals Bruse and 
Ney, and the Prin 
cess of Neuchatel,all 
three were econom 
ical, but whose 
names were in- 
scribed by Leroy 
because they were 
of the beau-monde 
As for the celebrated 
actresses, Mile. de 
Vienne or Mile. 
Clotilde, they were 
allowed a reduction 
because the grace 
with which they 
wore the master 
pieces was a good 
advertisement for 
the couturier At 
the end of all these 
accounts, Leroy sat- 
isfled his petty ven- 
geance by énumer- 
ating the insolvable 
customers, men for 
the most part — as 
the famous dress- 
maker was also a 
tailor, although he 
did not seek mascu- 


line customers. It 
was only when a 
grand seignoir wish- 
ed to have a high- 
priced gala costume 
that he would con 
descend to accept 
the order. 

It results from an 
examination of Le 
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roy’s books and a num- 
ber of original docu- 
ments that the ward- 
robe of a high society 
woman in the time of 
the First Empire cost 
from two thousand to 
three thousand francs 
a month. This sum 
did not include the 
outlay for linen, flow- 
ers, or hair-dressing. 
ae these wh — 
the purchase we 
the total sum spent by 
certain ladies amount- 
ed to about one hun- 
dred thousand francs 
a year. In the matter 
of jewels, as in many 
other things, the wo- 
men of Empire 
wished to vie with the 
great ladies eo old 
aristocracy,w w- 
el-cases were cartcned 
by the accumulations 
of two or three cen- 
turies. The Countess 
Potocka, for example, 
recious 
stones and silverware 
which could only be 
matched by royal col- 
lections; had over 
three hundred objects 
—pearl necklaces with 
six rows, bracelets, 
—— — dia- 
mond girandoles, sa; 
phires, emeralds, with- 
out speaking of rings, 
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watches, toilet articles, ete. A single French woman, except 
the em , could show such a casket—Madame de Mon- 
tebello, who was almost daily overwhelmed with rich 

ents by Marie Louise. Wi t often making a senmie of 
these jewels, Madame de Montebello used occasionally to 
gratify her vanity in this respect. One day she Po at 
court with the train of her dress embroidered by Leroy with 
diamonds and rose. buds intermingled. 

Among all the futslities, the cashmere shawl was consid- 
ered as indis le fora well-dressed lady. A woman was 
judged by the manner in which she covered her shoulders, 
threw the shaw] over her arm, or laid it aside. The cash- 
mere was a sort of decent t when a woman was décol- 
leté, as she was able to draw it together and tie it; the shawl 
also served as a sash, was a — against the sun or the 
wind, could be folded, refolded, spread out—in fact, trans- 
formed in as many different ways as the famous hat of Ta- 
barin. As the cashmere came from afar, and was often 
smuggled, it commanded a high price. Leroy used to sell 
them secretly, in spite of the imperial prohibition. In 1813 
he sold an ordinary one to Madame de Lugay for $700. Af- 
ter a while the well-to-do middle-class women began to wear 
the cashmere, and then it was discarded by the great ladies; 
but this was su uent to the fall of the Empire. Through- 
out Napoleon’s reign it was the sign of supreme elegance, 
and a proof that the wearer belonged to the best socicty. 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH COMEDY. 
BY KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


‘| A Providence s’amuse!” So say the ancient Vedas; and 
the world is one of its thirty-four comedies. 

‘This is the story of how the comedy was played one even- 
ing in Paris, when Jack Halsted was one of the principal 
actors. 

Jack had been to the Gare St. Lazare to see his mother 
and sister off on their way to New York. If they had been 
pee. & special train for the Transatlantic at midnight on 
a Friday, Jack would probably have returned to the hotel, 
gone to bed, and Providence would have amused itself on 
that particular evening with the exits and the entrances of 
some other man playing his little part. 

But it happened, for divers reasons that have nothing to 
do with this story, that they left at seven o'clock on a Tues- 
day; so when Jack had watched them roll out of the station, 
with all their trunks and boxes and innumerable parcels of 
luggage, he turned away with a sudden overpowering feel- 
ing of loneliness. 

Jp to that moment he had not realized how for months 
past he had been absorbed in those two beings. Neither his 
mother nor his sisier Florence spoke French well. Those 
shop-keepers, who take the measure of foreigners by the 
purity of their French accent, had gauged the family on a 
scale of a rise of about five per cent. in prices for Jack, and 
three times that amount for the others. It was only at the 
Louvre or Bon Marché, or some of the t establishments 
where prices were fixed, that the two ladies dared trust them- 
selves alone. 

So everywhere else Jack had followed them with the faith- 
fulness of a great sheep-dog, and had growled and shown 
his teeth whenever occasion , ete. 

On the whole, he had not found it so much of a bore as he 
expected. He had gone about shopping at first with the air 
of an unwilling, but resigned victim. n he found him- 
self taking a sort of interest in dress, from an esthetic point 
of view, as it is ble to do in Paris. And by the time his 
mother was 4 to leave, he had got back into the old boy- 
ish way, that college and his coming to Europe four years 
before had put an end to,’of being interested in everything 
she was interested in, and wanting to go everywhere she 
went, so that he could not imagine how he was going to live 
without her. 

Until she came abroad in the early autumn, he had hardly 
known his sister Florence, who was in school when he left 
home. He had been delighted to find her what he called a 
“thoroughly good sort,” und he knew he should be desper- 
ately lonely now the two were gone, and that he should find 
his old life im ble. 

He wished had not had the tiresome idea of stopping 
to rest before sailing, and leaving at six,so as to have a whole 
last day for shopping. If they had only been me a spe- 
cial train for the Transatlantic at midnight, he could have 
7. back to the hotel and gone at once to bed. As it was, 

had an evening on his hands, and he had not even dined. 
Since his people been with him he had fallen into the 
habit of dining at the hotcl table d’héte, which Florence 
found amusing, but by hi:nself Jack bad no heart for such 
hollow ceremonies, and he walked slowly down the Rue 
d’ Amsterdam, crossed the pen square in front of the station. 
and went into a Duval restaurant on the opposite corner. 

The man sitting at a desk by the door gave him a card, 
and he walked through th-2 long mirror-lined room into the 

reen extension room beyond, where he hoped he might find 
st, or some of the boys. East always went from one ex- 
treme to the other. He «lined at the Café Anglais or the 
Lyon d’Or when funds we re high, and he went to the Duval, 
at the Gare St. Lazare, when, as he expressed it, “‘ the wolf 
was howling at the door-1nat.” 

Evidently that voracious animal was silenced for the time 
being, for a careful inspection of each of the little tables 
failed to reveal a familiar face. This seemed to Jack at the 
moment like a sort of pe: sonal injury, and he sat down with 
an undefined feeling of having been led into Duval's on 
false pretences. He too's up menu with gloomy indif- 
ference, and ordered a (hateaubriand, and ate it with the 
hang feeling of a man who offers a disrespect to his din- 
ner. T he paid his bill and gave up his card at the 
caissiére’s desk, and went tothe Café de la Paix for a coffee. 

There again he seeme:) to be down on his luck. Thaxton, 
who was as much a feature of the Café de la Paix between 
eight and half eigh ¢ as the evening papers, to-night was 
m from the place. He nee 9 sat in one particular cor- 
ner, with a little cup of coffee and a lite glass of coguac be- 
fore him, reading the Vie Parisienne, and opposite him were 
always four men playing dominoes. The four men were 
there as usual playing: for the drinks, and Jack sat down 
and looked over at them with the lonely feeling of a man 
who is “‘ not in it,” and! sees other men who are. 

‘By George,” he ssid to himself, ‘I'd give anything in 
the world if I could ojly get interested in something or other 
to-night. ‘‘Une demt tasse,” he said to the gargon, who 
came up with the coffee, ‘‘ pas de créme.” Then he lighted 
a cigarette, and sat bdowing little rings of smoke imto the 
air, and thinking abut a girl he proposed w a little 
more than a year before who had refused him. always 
thought of her wheia he had nothing. clse to do, and when 








he was down in the mouth he liked to 
the affair, and stab himself with them , 80 to 

It had ha ed at Amiens. Jack crossed the Channel with 
Mrs. Be and her niece May, with whom he had been 
in love off on for years. They had a rp rent crossing, 
and Mrs. Beveridge had not been able to go directly throu 
to Paris. So the three stopped off at Amiens and spent t 
night at the Hétel du Rhin. Jack could see the place even 
without — his eyes; the delicious little French garden, 
with its white lilies and -houses, with an old crane 
stalking about that had been there twenty-nine years. May 
said she was sure the hotel must be nice or the crane would 
never have staid so long. 

Mrs. Beveridge had been too tired to go to the cathedral, 
and there was nothing for Jack and May to do but to wan- 
der around the quaint town unchaperoned, except ‘by the 
shade of Ruskin, whose Bible of Amiens May dutifully car- 
ried about under her arm. The two did everything Ruskin 
told them to do. They bought cakes at the little French 
patisserie, and gave a sou to the be at the cathedral 
door; and coming home Jack proposed to May, which was 
not in Ruskin’s programme, she should refuse him 
was not in Jack’s mme, and it entirely upset his the- 
ory of the universe. It was so much ® matter of course to 
him to be fond of May, and to be with her, that it had never 
occurred to him that a scheme of existence was possible that 
did not include her. She gave no reason for her answer; 
that was the hard part of it, and Jack heard it with a stiff 
sort of pride that asked no questions, but that rankled deep 
in his heart. 

He spent the oventen nae the Rembrandtish shadows 
of the streets, while May played the comedy with her aunt 
so as to keep off awk ward questions, and in the morning the 
two separated, and they never met since. 

Jack made up his mind to forget the affair, and knocked 
about for a year in out-of-the-way places where no news of 
the Beveridges was likely to him, but, in spite of him- 
self, his imagination tried to fill up the gaps. Now May was 
at Nice, among the palms and roses on the Promenade des 
Anglais, and he could see how the delicacy of her clear-cut 
profile came out against the background of blue sea aud 
sky. Now she was in Venice, feeding the pigeons in the 
great Square of St. Mark’s, and now she was sitting on the 
veranda of Shepherd's Hotel in Cairc. 

By this time they must surely be back in Paris, every- 
body made Paris his Mecca in the spring; and he had never 
gone with his mother and sister into Colombin’s for after- 
noon tea, or any of the places where Americans congregate, 
without having his heart give a sudden bound at the door- 
way at the idea of coming upon her sitting at one of the 
little tables, and realizing afresh how changed everything 
was between thein. 

What a heartless little coquetie she was, anyway! How 
she used to pretend they were congenial, and that nobody 
made her enjoy pictures and things as he did! And set it 
was not like May to pretend. She seemed so frank and sin- 
cere; and how lovely and sympathetic he had always found 
her. There was some mystery about the way she lad treat- 
ed him. From purely psychological motives he would like 
to understand that girl’s character. Jack had been taking a 
course of Paul Bourget, and his fad at the moment was psy- 
chology. 

There was something about the idea of making psycho- 
logical researches into May's character that exactly fitted 
in with his mood. An unrequited passion had seemed the 
peseee thing during the year that was passed iv his bohemian 

ife, and he had found a —— sort of satisfaction in 
taking it out in his idle moments philosophizing over it; 

t the coming of his mother and sister had put an end to 

sort of thing. He had talked bis affairs over with 
Florence, and the light of her disinterested common-sense 
made them wear quite a differeut aspect. 

** It’s absurd, you know, the way you've acted, Jack,” she 
said, when she had heard his story. ‘It’s ridiculous to be 
playing hide-and-seek with people about Europe, to —_ 
vith, One would think you lived in the time of the Chél- 
dren of the Abbey, when broken hearts were fashionable. 
Nowadays we're such complicated creatures we aualyze 
ourselves out of things, we don’t run away from them. May 
had probably analyzed herself into thinking she didn't care 
for you just at the moment you happened to ask her to marry 
you. She changed her mind the next morning.” 

‘*Ob no, she didn’t, Florence,” said Jack, in arms at his 
sister's light view of his tragedy. ‘‘ She isn't that kind of a 
girl.” 

“Oh, my dear Jack,” said Florence, ‘‘don’t talk to me 
about girls. I’m one myself, you know. I don’t mean to say, 
dear,” she went on, softening, ‘that I suppose orety girl is 
in love with you just because you happen to be my brother. 
And I don’t at May Beveridge atall. But I do say that 

‘ou’ve philosophized over her until you've built up so many 
maginary theories that you'll never be satisfied till you've 
seen her again, and found out the true one. And if she 
doesn’t care for you, and never has, and never can, and never 
will, the sooner you stop thinking about her at ail the bet- 
ter. Do go in for something serious, Jack. Try Guizot’s 
Browning lectures at the Coilége de France. Come home 
with us, and settle down.” 

Jack had promised to take up something serious, though 
he had not committed himself to Browning, whom he bad 
always found formidable enough, even in English. Sitting 
5 If and thinking, he felt that he must take some sort 
of a fresh start. That very morning, with his coffee, he 
had been reading the Journal of the De Goncouris, and some- 
thing they quoted which struck his fancy came back to him 
with renewed force. A certain phase of their life was ended, 
and they said they seemed to have come to ‘‘one of those 
great halts in existence when destiny stops and changes 

orses.” 

‘*That’s just the way I feel,” he said, starting up. *‘ Flor- 
ence is right. I will settle the thing one way or the other: 
and I'll go to-morrow to the bankers and look up the Bever- 
idges, and the next day I'll follow them if it’s to Kamschatka. 
And then—well, I might go in for that berth in the real- 
estate business that Tom is always talking about. But what 
to do to-night—voild la question! Confound East! He's al- 
ways round when one doesn’t want him. Why isn’t he now 
when Ido? We could go to hear Yvette Guilbert. I don’t 
want to go to the theatre alone.” 

He ed round the café, as if he expected East to mate- 
rialize in res to his wish, and his eyes fell on a group of 
people near bim who were amusing themselves with the the- 
atro . A pretty little Parisian was holding the two con- 
necting tubes up to with her head turned to one side 
as Hoke weno? ening, from the comments of the meu 
with her he could tell that the theatre she was in communi- 
cation with was the Frangais, and that she was hearing the 
Tuming of the Shrew. 
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as exactly alike in the distance as the figures in a sum of ad- 
dition, and then he boldly searched till he found her. 

She was dressed in white, just as she used to be dressed in 
the old ~—_ when he went to the opera with them in Lon- 
don, and was sitting, bending a little forward, and look- 
ing straight at the stage with that same frank earnest gaze 
that he remembered <o well. Who were the people with 
her? Nobody he had ever seen before. But what did it 


““That’s where T’ll go,” Jack said. “If I'm going to be 
serious, I’ll be serious, and begin with the Fraugais. And it’s 
‘Tuesday—the night at the too, I’m sure to find a 
lot of people I know. I'll rush down to the hotel and dress, 
and get in by the end of the first act.” 

And so it happened that half an hour later he was push- 
ing open the dull plush doors of the classic old-theatre, and 
the first person he saw inside was East. 

‘Hello, old man,” East said, cheerfully; ‘‘where have matter about — 

ou been keeping yourself all this long time? How'd you It was himself May had been speaking about in the corri- 
to be here?” dor. He saw through it ali now. He had not come up to 

**Oh, I don’t know,” said Halsted. ‘‘ How did you?” that impossible ideal that she had in common with all other 

‘*T? Leame with Madame de Géne. Been dining with girls. She took her Europe so seriously, and made such a 
the De Génes, and she and her mother brought me. Youre- business of her Ruskin and ruins and cathedrals, and he had 
member her. Don't you know, we met her at Dinard; and not made a business of anything. Drifting about and seeing 
she’s been asking about you this very evening. She’sawful- life was all he cared for; learning foreign customs and — 
ly fond of Americans. I came down between acts to invite ples, with a smattering of languages thrown in. He 
Feet up to their box. Saw him in a fauteuil down-stairs, been too much her slave for her to look up tohim. He was 
but he seems to have skipped out. I can’t find him. But good fun to laugh and amuse one’s self with, but he might 
you must come instead. They'll like awfully to have ney erm that one must take a high hand to win a spirited 

ou.” girl like May. 

r East did not wait for an answer. He walked up the great ‘* Hang itt” he said to himself, moodily. ‘* Why didn’t I 
marble stairway and through the corridor, and stopped at a think of all this in the beginning? Psychological studies are 
box through the open door of which Halsted could catch a very easy after one has the facts to start with.” And then 
glimpse of the charming silhouettes of the two ladies out- he 8at through the second act of the play, and turned plans 
lined against the dark background of red. The mother, with over in his mind, and wished that something very extraor- 
the imperishable freshness of the Parisian, looked almost as dinary would happen before the evening was over; that she 
young as her daughter, and both were exquisitely dressed, might be in danger of he did not know what, so that he 
and were talking gayly with a man standing behind them, might dash in and save her he did not know how, and dawn 
scanning the house through an opera-glass. upon her vision again with all the glamour of a hero. 

‘* Tiens, tiens, Mousieur Halsted,” said Madame de Géne, When the curtain fell, he went up again into the foyer. 
catehing sight of Jack at the door. ‘I’m enchanted to see He had not yet decided what he should say to May if he 
you. lt's very good of you to bring him, Monsieur East. saw her. He went to the } French windows ard iet the 
Mamma, you remember Monsieur Halsted, of course—my_ cool air blow on his face, and looked down on the Place du 
brother, Monsieur de Préville. Come in and sit down, je Thédtre F is and the old ee cones with their knit- 
vous en prie, and tell us whether you think your Shakespeare _ ting, and tried to think up some brilliant pretext for present- 
would turn over in his grave if he knew how the Taming of ing himself at the loge where May was sitting. And then 
the Shrew had been adapted in French.” he turned round and met her. 

‘*T can’t tell you that, Madame de Géne,” said Jack, laugh- She was just coming into the foyer with the same young 
ing, bowing to her mother and brother. I’ve only just ar- girl that he had seen in the box with her, and a boy o eigh- 
rived. I haven't seen the piece atall. But I don’t think teen or nineteen,who was evidently the girl’s brother. She 
Shakespeare would turn over in his grave at anything peo- 
ple wanted to do to adapt him. He wouldn’t care. It’s 
only the people who listened that might object. How do you 
like La Meg. re Apprivoisée? How is it?” 

‘Ob, it’s very amusing. It seems it was an idea of Febvre 
and Jules Claretie to make it a sort of Rabelaisian comedy 
of the middle ages. And the décor!” Madame de Géne made 
a characteristic gesture with her hands that said the mount- 
ing of the piece left nothing to be desired. ‘‘ It’s Italy, you 
know. La craie Italie. I never saw anything more lovely; 
but as for the piece, I don’t know whether it’s my idea of 
how to subjugatea woman. What do you think, Mr. East?” 

** How can | know, Madame de Géne? I belong to an age 
when the women subjugate the men. You can’t expect me 
to give an opinion.” 

“You also belong to an age,” said Madame de Préville, 
‘‘when people are not required to know anything about the 
subjects on which they give opinions. So you can give one 
on whatever you please. Atall events, you can tell me how 
this compares with Shakespeare. Tell me the difference, 
please. 

' The party began to discuss the play, and Jack stood at the 
back of the box and looked down on that splendid sight, 
tout Paris, in all the brilliancy and beauty of a fashionable 
night at the theatre. He kept the run of the conversation said to himself, grimly. ‘‘And yet perhaps she'll never 
without taking an active part in it himself. It was not his speak to me again. But as we weren't on speaking terms to 
way to say much to women. He always made them talk to begin with, i haven’t very much to lose.” 

him, so that by listening —-, he could show how ** Where's your Aunt Mary, May?” he said, when they had 
much they were interesting him. From where he stood come out’ of the crowd into the corridor, ‘‘ Why isn’t she 
he could hear the steps and voices behind him of people go- here with you?” 

ing back and forth to promenade in the foyer, and now and “She’s at home. She didn’t come to-night,” the girl an- 
thet sersns of talk floated in to his ears. swered; twit her voice was very subdued and low. 

“ That's a pretty gyn,” some one said, close by the door. ‘“* Aud who are the people you’re with?” 

“Which one?” answ an older voice. “They're some people that are living in the French fam- 

“The gray with the yellow chiffon. It's very chic. Don’t ily where we are. Their mother’s here. She didn’t care to 
you think so, May?” leave her box.” 

May! Jack's mind had been @ filled with the thought of ‘She oughtn’t to have let you leave it, either,” Jack said, 
May Beveridge that evening as though only aggressively. ‘‘Of course people can do that sort of thing 
one person could belong to that ta tarily he if the want to. It’s all well enough for foreigners whom 


listened for the answer, and the commonplace w fi nobody knows but it isn’t the thing for you, May, and I 

back : saa I can't help taking an interest in you for the 
“Yes, I like it, rather; not pasiaslesiy, though.” But sake r old friendship.” 

what set his heart to beating and made his head whirl with His voice 


came walking towards him, fair and sweet as he always re- 
membered her, and as he saw her he was filled with a wild 
overmastering rage. What was May doing promenading 
like that about a French theatre, with no better escort than 
a girl, and a boy of nineteen? Where was her aunt? And 
who was taking care of her? 

Without hesitating a second, Jack went straight up to 
them. ‘‘ May,” he said, in a tone of quiet authority, “ you 
oughtn’t to be in this foyer. Come with me, and I'll take 
you back to your box.” 

The girl started at the sound of his voice. A great wave 
of color swept over her face and faded away, leaving it per- 
fectly white. 

“Come with me,” he said again, offering her hisarm. She 
took it, more, he could see, because she did not know what 
else to do than for any other reason. And then he turned, 
and fell mechanically into the line of promenaders. The 
boy and gir! followed after them. 

ack walked on across the room, and gathered his senses 
together as he went. All his consciousness seemed centred 
in that little spot on his arm that May touched unresponsive- 
ly with the tips of her gloved fingers, and yet, strange to say, 
he did not feel afraid of her. 

“She wasn’t quite sure but she’d like a Petruchio,” he 












red a little at the word friendship. She was 


the force of association was the fact that the voice was that so adorably pr in the dim light, and he was glad his 
of his May. It was her accent, intonation, everything; he ability for sustainim-his réle was not to be put to too severe 
would have sworn to it anywhere; and with almost painful atest. He would léave her when he had taken her back to 


anxiety he strained his ears to hear more of the conversation, her place. He hetyents his coup de thédtre, and would run 
scarcely daring to breathe lest something should come inand no risk of spoiling ‘Ye effect of it. 


prevent. The old matron _Yiled benignly as she saw them ap- 


What if Madame de Géne should speak to him just at that proaching. “ak soe 
moment? What if the people outside should move away? ‘La voila, mademoiselle,” sit eaid, opening the door of 
But no; the voices began again. It was the first one that the loge. « 


was speaking: ‘‘ How odd it seems to see Shakespeare in 
French. And the French are so very polite and conven- 
tional, that it makes it all the funnier to have Coquelin and 
Marsy doing Katherine and Petruchio. Aren’t you glad 
men aren't such domineering creatures nowadays, May?” 
“T don’t know.” (Yes, that was surely May.) ‘‘I'’m so 


‘‘Good-night, May,” Halsted said.” a1— ag though 
his mission were accomplished, and there Was 10th" *g more 
to say. “I’m just leaving Paris. I’m going intO-the 
real-estate business with my cousin Tom. But I'll come 
and say good-by to your Aunt Mary before I leave.” The 
boy and girl came within hearing distance. ‘*Good-night, 
tired of the sort of being one meets over here, especially in then, Miss Beveridge,” he added, louder, in his best society 
Paris, I think almost anything would be an ble change.” tone. “So-glad to have met you. Remember me to your 

“There are no young men in Paris,” the older voice broke aunt, please. I'll see you both to-morrow, I hope. Au 
in, ‘except the art students, and they aren’t men, they’re revoir.” And without waiting for an answer, he lifted his 
boys.” hat and walked away. 

‘Oh, of course there are some,” May went on, “ but one **1 was too rattled to ask for her address,” he said to him- 
doesn't meet them. They're too busy to gointosociety,and self as he went; “‘ bus never mind, I can get it at Drexel’s in 
the others all get spoiled. They are so conceited, and they the morning.” 
wander round Europe in this aimless way till they can’t set- He began to think the scene over as he went down stairs, 
tle down to anything. They haven't any purpose in life. and smiled to himself as it came back to him. He had no 
That was the trouble with one of the nicest men I ever fancy for going back to his seat for the rest of the play; and 
knew. I liked him so much until I saw he was growingto as he made his way out through the stately staircase, desert- 
be just like the rest, and the result was— well, we're not ed except for the silyer-chained ushers and the rows of 
friends any more.” There was a little pathetic droop to solemn-looking grooms waiting for their mistresses, he 
May’s voice at the end. could hear the voice of the small boy calling, in his shrill 

‘*Did I know him, May?” pipe, 

“No, no, dear. That was before your time—long before. ““Demandez La Mégére Apprivoisée, ou la maniére de 
Mrs. Hopkins, the bell is ringing. Don't you think we  traiter les femmes comme elles le méritent.” 
ought to be getting back to our seats?” Halsted walked about for a long time afterward. All the 

The entr’acte was over. The voices died away, and Jack enchantment of the beautiful cit , Me over itas he wandered 
mechanically said ‘‘ Aw revoir” to Madame de Géne and her through the Rue de Rivoli past the fountains of the 
mother, and went down to his fauteuil in the parquet. Place de la Concorde into the fresh green of the Champs 

So May was there, under the same roof with him. No fiysées. In the distance, against the stars, he could see the 
need of going to Kamtchatka ; one of these beautiful young gray outline of the Arch of Triumph, and the glimpse of 
girls in the boxes was May; and he turned around in his sky that came through it was so pale and luminous it seemed 
seat and gazed ey ten | up at the tiers and tiers above him, almost like a line of light. 

He was afraid to look lest She should see him looking? and His thoughts went on and beyond to the New World. His 
then he smiled to himself at the absurdity of fancying be pulses stirred at the thought of all that a man’s birthright 
could be distinguished among the rows of biack-coated men, meant in that young vigorous life of thought and action. 
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When he finally turned and went back to his room it was 
with a new pe and a new ambition, and his heart was 
filled with the thought of home. 

The true story of that evening was for a long time a mys- 


ag! 4 4 

hen Halsted went to see the Beveridges the next day in 
their French family on the Avenue de la Grande Armée, it 
was Mrs. Beveridge who unconsciously came to his aid. 
She was a charming, easy-going, elderly lady, who belonged 
to that period before courses on European travel were in- 
tro.luced into the prospectuses of girls’ schools. Her niece 
was to hera kind of unpublished oracle, accepted without 
being either analyzed or understood. It was owing to this 
difference of stand-point, probably, that May had never been 
in the habit of confiding in her aunt, and therefore had-laid 
down no system of principles with regard to Jack to which 
she felt obliged to be consistent. So when Aunt Mary re- 
ceived him with simple unfeigned cordiality, her Jack of 
self-consciousness put the others at their ease. Jack ex- 
plained at length his plans for going into partnership with 
his cousin Tom in New York, without mentioning tie fact, 
however, that his cousin Tom had been made acquainted 
with those plans that morning by cable. And May listened 
with the same half-sympathetic, half-chaffing air that she had 
worn in the old days. Then Mrs. Beveridge’s dressmaker 
came, and she left the two alone. The necessity for chape- 
roning them never occurred to her. She would as soon have 
thought of chaperoning Baedeker as two young people who 
were capable of conducting her safely through foreign lands, 
where people spoke strange tongues. 

** Why didn't you tell me all this when I asked you first, 
May?” Halsted said, when everything had been explained. 

“Oh, you know, I wanted to know that you were noble 
and amounted to something of yourself, Jack. If you'd just 
stopped idling about and gone to work with a purpose, just 
to please me, it wouldn’t have been because you wanted to 
be true to your ideals, don’t you see? I did like you, Jack,” 
she went on. ‘I’m afraid I loved you all the ine only it 
wasn’t your character that made me love you, and it wouldn't 
have been right for me to tell you so. 
appreciate just how splendid you are.” 

ack’s conscience smote him. Ought hetotell her? ‘If 
we men only got our deserts in this life,” he reasoned to 
himself, ‘‘ we shouldn't get much. If there is any one who 
idealizes us, and we try to live up to it, that’s as much as 
she ought to expect of us,I think.” Long afterwards he 
told her, when they knew each other better. 

‘*How wonderful it is, Jack,” she said, leaning her head 
against his shoulder, “to think that you should just have 
happened to go to the Francais that night, and to go up to 
that box, and to overhear me talking, and that you should 
have played Petruchio, and made me give in to you in spite 
of myself.” 

* This world’s a stage, May,” said Jack,as,I presume, you 
may have heard before. ‘‘ We oughtn’t to be surprised when 
we find out, once in a while, how we're playing our little 
parts. And how can I ever be thankful enough, my darling, 
that we played that night in a play that ended well?” 


Now I know how to 


MY CHRIST, 


EAUTIFUL, strong, and tender, 
Loyal and brave and true, 
As fair as the crimson dawning, 
As fair as the waters blue; 
Sweet as the wind-thrilled music 
Over the starlit sea, 
Hushing my grief and sorrow, 
The dear Christ came to me. 


Bright with the charm of summer, 
Calm with the autumn’s grace, 
Eternity’s perfect beaut 
Smiled from the gentle face. 
Never a king in story 
Held rule so kind and free. 
Filling my heart with gludness, 
The dear Christ came to me. 


Crowned with a crown of sorrows 
Dark with earth’s pain and fears, 
Crowned with the Father's glory 
Bright with His endless years, 
Wiser than patient mothers 
Glad in their children’s glee, 
Hero and king and father, 
The dear Christ came to me, 


Birds in the blossoming branches 
Carol their chorus sweet; 
Patiently on He leads me, 
Guiding my eager feet. 
Gut of her twilight circling, 
The world ws fair to see, 
And hand in hand together 
The dear Christ walks with me. 
Anore W. Wray. 


VENTURES.” 


ROM 4 plating pmo old-time 
F prey , we learn th those da 
of marvellous economy, and thrift a asting 


talent, if so it may be termed, was now aud 


into play, and most, perhaps, by matrons of largest house 


holds. Our patient, prudent foremothers, and doubtless their 
merry-minded daughters and thoughtful —— friends, 
were glad to prepare, through the long winter evenings, 
articles of home manufacture, of which ed friendly sea- 
captain would willingly take churge, to exchange in some 
foreign port for comforts and needfuls in the country of 
their adoption. 

It has come down to us through family traditions that a 
bright-eyed damsel clicked to some account her shinin 
knitting-pins, resulting in a pair of thread stockings, with 
‘*clockings ” designed from the leaf of a tree overshadowing 
the new home; no wonder that in return for this almost 

ossamer touch of handicraft the diligent maiden should 
cove received a lovely china tea set! 

Another fayre maiden pressed and daintily arranged many 
of the wild flowers blossoming about their narrow lanes and 


my 


forest foot-paths, and, with ornamentation of acorn-cups, sent - 


to a beloved relative a present fit for princely o 
ey of substantial acknowledgment went with it; it was 
an ring of earnest affection, and ay was the sur 

to receive a carpet of a pattern in leaf and vine, 

many associations of the past. 





ENGAGING A MAID.—{Sze Pace 12.) 


ON THE WRONG CROSSING.—(Szz Par 12.) 
s 








* BONJOUR, PIERROT.”—From tHe Patnrixe spy Erne: WRIGHT, EXHIBITED AT THE Royal ACADEMY, 1892. 











THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER. BRSANT, 


Avruon or “At. Sours ax» Conprrions of Man,” * Ivony Gare,” 
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PROLOGUE. 


L. 
THE SLAVE OF MAN. 

EXPECTED you, Emanuel.” 

The girl—she was little more—seated at the window 
turned her head quietly, and spoke with the appearance of 
calm, but her cheek flushed crimson and her bands trembled. 

The clock was striking ten when her visitor opened the 
door of the drawing-room and stood in the doorway unan- 
nounced. He was quite a young man—not more than 
twenty-five—but he seemed older, by reason of his grave 
and thoughtful expression and his deep-set eyes. Looking 
at his dress, one might have set him down as a young work- 
ing-man: he wore a loose square jacket—the kind of jacket 
that is sometimes affected by young clergymen as well as 
working-men; he had no gloves, and his boots were service- 
able rather than neat. Yet one does not see in many young 
working men features so fine, eyes so steady. or a face so 
strong. Moreover, the ordinary working-man very seldom 
shows a beard so long and silky as that which adorned this 
young man. He was an extremely handsome man, tall and 
well-proportioned, with the beauty of an Arab rather than 
that of an Anglo-Saxon. Such a type as his would be im- 
possible in a young man of English descent. When in your 
walks abroad you pass such a young man you marvel, even 
considering the unexpectedness of the streets; then, if you 
are a person of travel and information, you begin to think 
of a et in a Spanish city—narrow, with lofty houses, 
winduws with balconies, women leaning over the balconies, 
bits of bright color in the hangings, old coats of arms carved 
on the fronts, and people down below showing just such 
faces. Then the word Sephardim comes back to your 
memory. This face, you say, belongs to the Children of the 
Dispersion; they were in Spain long before the legions of 
Titus completed that Scattering; they are of the ancient 
people, whose lineage is so long that, compared with them, 
the Bourbons are mushrooms and the Hapsburgs are of yes- 
terday 

In this face was something of the eagle, the nose was nar- 
row and slightly aquiline, the nostrils were finely cut and 
delicate, the eyes keen and clear, deep set, under straight 
aud well-marked eyebrows, .nd in color blue as the finest 
steel of Damascus; the lips were firm, the mouth finely 
curved; there was a rich, deep coloring of the cheek; the 
forehead was broad and white, the clustering hair was chest- 
nut; the sun had touched that face with a glow which lin- 
gered on it. Surely the Rabbi Akiba, or Gamaliel, or even 
Onkelos himself, must have had such a face. Surely this 
was the face which belonged to the illustrious Maccabean 
house. Surely this was the face at sight of which Joshua's 
enemies turned and fled. Such a face is best seen with a 
turban and a long flowing robe of silk, beneath which hangs 
by a crimson sash the cimeter; then such a face might serve 
for a portraitof Mohammed. Or, if you give it a kufeeyeh, 
and clothe the figure in a sheepskin, tied round the waist 
with a leather belt, it may serve for the Prophet Elisha when 


he was still young and had just received the cloak of his 
Master and Forerunner. Such a face, with such an expres- 
sion, apd accompanied or set off by a modern English dress, 
not of very grand appearance, appears incongruous, yet it 


is always striking and always handsome. 

rhe girl—to repeat, she yas little more-—half rose from 
her chair; she was sitting at the other end of the long room, 

at an open window looking out upon a West End square; it 
was June, and the fragrance of lime blossoms filled the 
room. She half rose and sank back, her color changing to 
white; she gasped; she caught her breath. 

The man still stood in the doorway, silent. His color did 
not change; his eyes showed no other emotion than that of 
steady purpose, a self-governed look which was always in 
them. 

Then the girl mastered herself : 

“T expected you,” she repeated. ‘You said that you 
would come back after a year; that you would give me a 
year to consider.” 

“You have had a year, and I have returned; it is a year 
this evening since we parted, and a year and a month since 
we were married.” 

“Tam ready to talk to you, Emanuel.” 

She rose, swept back the long train of her evening dress 
with a practised hand, like a princess on the stage, and ad- 
vanced to meet him, He closed the door, and walked into 
the room. About the middle of the floor both stopped, as if 
they were two sovereigns meeting on opposite sides of the 
frontier. There was no greeting, there was no kiss of man 
and wife, there was no hand-grasp. They were man and 
wife parted, as yet unreconciled. They stood face to face, 
with three feet of carpet between them; they stood in silence 
fora space. The man’s eyes were steady, commanding; the 
woman beneath his gaze quailed fora moment. But she re- 
covered immediately, and returned his look—defiant, re- 
bellious. The attitude of the pair, the eyes of the man and 
of the woman, revealed the situation withouta word. There 
was the man who would be Master, there was the woman who 
refused toobey. That wasall. Yet it was asituation which 
demanded many words. 

She was quite young, not more than two-and-twenty; she 
was dressed for the evening as few women of her age dare 
to dress. It was, to begin with, the dress of a grande dame ; 
now it is only a grande dame de par le monde, so accepted by 
the world, who can venture, at twenty-two, to wear a dress 
which asserts position, claims authority, and commands re- 
spect. The ordinary girl of that age, even though she is a 
princess or a Parisian, is swey hagay > to look lovely; 
she does not care about anythin . Rank and authority 
belong to the forties, the fifties, the sixties. At twenty-two, 
even when one is married, and, therefore, presumably, no 
longer desires admiration, to be beautiful is enough. Ap- 

parently it was not enough for this girl. Perhaps she bad 
a reason for magnificence on this night; she was dressed 
suitably. It was a great occasion—it was a turning-point. 
In such a crimson velvet, with such lace, with such rubies 
and pearls, with such gold chains, a Queen might be dressed 
—say, perhaps, the Queen of a half-civilized state, the Queen 
of Armenia, the Queen of Roumania, the Queen of Servia, 
the Queen of Abyssinia, the Queen of Candia, Cyprus, or 
This woman, by no means a Queen, chose to dress 
in this manner—first, because she liked magnificence of all 
kinds, in cress,én furniture, in art, in carriages, in horses; 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


next, because she was born to great wealth, and it was nat- 
ural to her to wear things rich and splendid; and lastly, be- 
cause she hoped to bring her husband to submission by the 
beauty which he loved adorued—all men love beauty best 
adorned—as becomes great beauty. 

She was dressed like a Queen, she looked like a Queen; but 
it was a Queen defiant, rebellious—a Queen going forth to 
war. 

Her face was of the Oriental type, with which of late 
years we have become somewhat familiar. Formerly it was 
rarely seen, except occasionally at the theatre. Now we see 
it every where—in the stalls, at private views, on the stage, 
in studios, at concerts, at public functions. There are as 
many Oriental as Occidental types. This girl was not 
sessed of the almond eyes, black, long, soft, and languishing, 
which poets used to ussociate with the East; she could not 
be painted as Leila, or the Favorite of the Harem, or any- 
thing of that kind; nor was her complexion olive; nor had 
she a mass of black hair. On the contrary, her eyes were 
brown, clear and cold and keen; to-night there was no lan- 

uishing in them and no tenderness; ber features were fine- 
'y, clearly cut, the curve of her lips well defined, her mouth 
full, firm—even hard—her nose somewhat aquiline, her fore- 
head more square than seems to some consistent with per- 
fect beauty; her hair, brown, abundant, was rolled up and 
round her head, confined by a ribbon or band in which 
gleamed small gold coins; her face was pale, but not 
angmic; nor had it that morbid pallor which belongs to low 
vilality, and causes healthy men to shudder and turn aside. 
It was pale as certain artful hues of satin are pale, with a 
faint touch of color to lend it warmth. Moreover, this 
evening there lay on either cheek a red and flaming spot. 

**You are my husband,” she said. “I am, I suppose, 
Madame, or Mistress, or the Sefiora Elveda. I must wear my 
husband'sname. lam the wife of Emanuel Elveda, scholar, 
chemist, philosopher, man of many ideas.” 

**Tam your husband, Isabel.” 

**Emuauuel Elveda,” she went on, ‘‘is a man of ancient 
lineage, as well as a man of intellect. His ancestry is far 

more ancient than that of any Christian family, even the 
Bourbons, can boast. In Spain his people pretended for 
generations to conform to the modern faith; they were en- 
nobled. He is the Conde Elveda if be chooses to bear the 
title; but when I met my husband he was plain Emanuel 
Elveda. His family bad lost their lands and their wealth; 
they had abandoned their rank; they had retarned openly 
to their old faith. He was poor and proud.” 

‘‘T am still your husband, Isabel,” he repeated. 

** T have said this, Emanuel, to show that I recognize your 
great qualities. This makes my rebellion the more daring, 
does it not? Youremind me that you are still my husband. 
Does that mean still that you demand my submission?” 

“ It does.” 

“Then—if I still refuse?” 

“A wife is not a servant or a slave.” 

‘If you make her a slave, what matter for a name?” 

“If you are my wife, obey your husband.” 

“1 have reflected, as you wished me todo. I hoped that 
you would also reflect, and come back open to reason. My 
position is exactly the same as it was last year; my opinions 
are the same; my resolution is unaltered.” 

** And mine.” 

** Will you give me a bill of divorce?” 

**I will not.” 

“You have the right by the law of our People, if not by 
the law of the land. When did the law of the land override 
the law of our People? You may divorce your wife, because 
you are a man and she is a woman, for any cause that you 
please or for no cause; a votary will draw up the bill of 
divorce, the Rabbis will witness it. There is good and suffi- 
cient cause. Let me go.” 

**I will not let you go.” 

** Emanuel!” —she joined her hands and spoke earnest] y— 
“if you ever loved me, or thought you loved me, by the 
memory of that time let me go. I will never, never, never 
again be your wife or any man’s wife. Henceforth I will be 
free. Give me—that is give yourself—freedom; say to me, in 
the language of the People and in the words of the Law: ‘I 
put thee away, I dismiss and divorce thee; from this time 
thou art in thine own power; thou mayest be married to any 
other man whom thou pleasest; let no man hinder thee in 
any name from this day forward and forever, and Lo! thou 
art free to any man.’” 

““No—lI will not seek a bill of divorce.” 

“I am grieved on your account, Emanuel. All your life 
you will be bound to a woman who will refuse to live with 
you and to take care of you. Yet es want a wife more 
than most men, because you are helpless in many things. 
Take pity on yourself and release yourself.” 

“No, you are my wife; I am your busband. I will not 
surrender my wife, even though she repudiate her husband 
all her life. I will not cast upon her name the shadow and 
odium of a divorce.” 

The wife sighed. “I have done my best, Emanuel. It 
is for your sake that I ask it. For my own, as I go my own 
way henceforth, I am indifferent.” 

“* Is there more to say?” 

**No—and yet—we are going to part again. Perhaps we 
shall never meet again. You will hear of me, probably, as 
doing things you do not approve. There are certain things 
that I would say before you go—things that—that—well, I 
would that you should think of me as kindly as you can. 
Believe me, Emanuel, if there was any man whom I could 
own as lord and master, it is you. Believe me, no other man 
will win love from me—-” 

“ T believe it. You aie Isabel.” 

She sat down, taking a chair beside her near the frontier. 
He took another. There was still the space of three feet 
between them; the chairs faced opposite ways, and they sat 
one looking east and the other west. The wife cerned her 
head and rested it upon ber hand; but the husband sat with- 
out looking round. Perhaps, in spite of his fixed purpose, he 
feared to look too long upon her face. 

“Woman, in your eyes,” she began, ‘‘is an inferior crea- 
ture.” 

“She fills her place in the Divine Order; she can fill no 
other : if she tries, there follow discords, rebellions, 
evils of all kinds.” 

“Oh! Divine Order—Divine Order!” she repeated impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ But what else could I expect? It is the old, old 
jargon—the a of the Rabbis. When shall we have 
done with it hen will you step outside of it, Emanuel 
—you—a wise man—you—a scholar—you—a genius—you— 
when will you step out of the darkness?” 

He shook his head. ‘ The light,” he said, “‘ lies along the 
path following the Divine Order.” 

‘*My former cr Master—it is nothing 
to me what the men of seid. I own nothing but the 
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present; I see nothing but what is around me; I follow 
nothing but the way pointed out by living men. Go back 
to your dead past, if you will. ve me to the actual 
present.” 3 

Again he shook his head. ‘‘It is the way of blindness,” 
he said. 

‘When we parted last,” she went on, ‘‘ we had little 
time for explanation. You insisted ; I refused. You still 
insisted ; I refused with rage and bitter words. I have re- 
pented of those words, Emanuel, but not of the refusal 
which you call discord and rebellion. That was too sacred 
a thing to be profaned by any hard words, But I was a 
rebel, and rebels are too often intemperate in speech and 
action. Besides, you angered me with your calm, cold 
words, ‘Obey your husband,’ you said. ‘Obey your bus- 
band,’ you repeated. I would not obey my husband, but to 
tell you of my resolution—my rebellion—was harder than 
you would think possible. Forgive those words, Emanuel.” 

** Does the sky ask to be forgiven for its sudden storms? 
There needs no forgiveness.” 

* Because, I suppose, a woman’s words are worth so little,” 
she replied, with a laugh. ‘‘ A wise man, a learned man, like 
Sea why should you regard any quick words of mine ? 

evertheless, the refusal, 1 say, cost me more than you would 
think, if a woman's emotions are worth thinking about.” 

‘‘A woman’semotions? All the world hangs daily upon a 
woman's emotions. Frankly, Isabel, your words are long 
since forgiven. Truly, I understood that before you—you 
—of your great and noble heart—could say such things you 
must have been very wey moved. That is gone and for- 
gotten. Let us go on. You have more to say before we 


part again. 

‘**T should like you to understand, if youcan. The weak 
point in such men as you is that you wrap yourself up in 
your cloak of tradition—of superstition—of so-called cer- 
tainty—and refuse to listen. You are like the Catholic priest 
who says, ‘We have the Truth Absolute,’ and so refuses so 
much as to reason on things. In fact, beyond certainty one 
cannot go.” 

“That is so. Some things are certain—for instance, the 
relations of the Woman to the Man.” 

‘* You make it still harder for me to confess—or to explain 
—my position. However, you know how a girl of our Peo- 
ee is brought up. When she is born there are no rejoicings. 

© one hopes or expects anything from her. She steals 
into the world in-silence. When her brother is born there 
are great rejoicings even in the poorest house. When the 
boy arrives at thirteen years and a half, he is called a Son of 
the Commandment, and is required to observe the six bun- 
dred and thirteen precepts which form the Law. What has 
the girl to learn?” 

“She learns to bless the Sabbath bread; she lights the 
candles on the eve of the Sabbath, and repeats the prayer. 
These are all her duties.” 

“This is the Divine Order, in short—that the men shall 
learn everything, do everything, and be responsible. For 
the woman—” 

‘*There is obedience. This is the whole of the Law for 
Woman.” 

**So I was brought up—I, with my intellect, my gifts— 
the heiress of this great fortune. I saw, being a girl of per- 
ception, that everything desirable goes to Man—the wealth, 
the honors, the ition, the authority, the learning. At first 
I acquiesced. My women told me that it was so, and could 
not be otherwise. If things cannot be otherwise, it is foolish 
to repine. I saw from my infancy all the women submis- 
sive and unquestioning—all meek and obedient servants to 
the men. It could not be otherwise, of course. To be the 
slaves of such men as one sees—oh!—horrible! So, I say, I 
made no inquiry into the matter at all. Among our People 
religion orders this submission. Presently I went into the 
outer world, where there was a freer air. I heard things 
said which made me think. There were girls who proposed 
independence as their right; there were some who had 
gained their independence. There were whispers, murmurs; 
at last voices with clear utterances. And I found that there 
had been women—were still women—who could do al! that 
men could do—ay! as well. I myself have done as well as 
— man of my own age, and better—far better—than most. 
What is this new thing in the world? Nothing short of the 
great discovery that, given the pick of women, they can 
meet on equal terms the pick of men; yes, in any science, 
in scholarship, in anything not requiring your strength of 
muscle, the woman is as good as the man. I claim no 
superiority, as others do—equality alone satisfies me.” 

“ Yet it is not so.” 

“Why?” 

** First of all, because the Divine Order—say, if you please, 
Nature—has ruled it otherwise.” 

**Again”—with a gesture of impatience—‘ the Divine 
Order! Now listen. [looked about me, I considered, and I 
discovered that women are everywhere able to do work equal 
to that of the man, and even better. They make anything 
they try tomake; they write novels, poems, books; the mag- 
azines are filled with essays and papers written by women; 
the shops are kept by women; look at the administration 
of business houses by French women! There are women 
}s ” 


** All this,” said her husband, “ is quite true.” 

** Actresses, musicians—in a word, this very generation 
effectually gives the lie, once for all, to the inferiority of 
women.” 

“You think so?” 

“I think so. What Nature disproves when the-experi- 
ment is once made can no longer be maintained asa theory.” 

‘*That is true. Has Nature disproved what the experi- 
ence of the ages proves? One or two girls have onal aap 
aminations as well as the boys. They have even shown 
promise. Where is the performance? Where is the reversal 
of Nature’s laws? Where is still the leading?” 

**I say no more about it. You wrap yourself in your 
cloak of the Truth Absolute. Let me go on. It was more 
difficult for me than for other women to clear my mind of 
superstition. We are always Orientals. It is almost an 
instinct with us to believe that woman is not only lower than 
man, but that she t to be married—it is a shame for her 
not to be married. cogepee while I had emancipated 
myself from the doctrine of inferiority, I had not thrown off 
the supposed necessity for marriage. I therefore looked 
about for a husband, a fit mate for myself. I would have 
no money-maker; my own fortune was enough for « dozen 
families; I would not have an artist, because the artistic 
temperament is capricious. I wanted for my husband a 
scholar, a man of broad views, a man of generous instincts. 
I was still more limited in my choice because I would not 

outside the People. I found you.” 

** Yes,” said her . ‘you found me.” 

“That you were poor; that you would never make any 




















money; that you were a man of books; that you would 
never go into society; that you would have none of the or- 
dinary ambitions mattered nothing. I thought that you 
would go your ee and that I a Perhaps 
our ways would lie together, side by Perhaps they 
would ie apart. I thought that a man of your powers would 
at once accept the position and concede peo oF 

‘You should have put it forward as a condition of mar- 
riage before, not after.” 

“T ought to have done so, I was wrong.” 

* You would have found many men, I dare say, ignoble 
enough to take your hand on that or any other condition.” 

‘*T trusted too much to my reasoning powers—too much 
to your liberal mind.” 

* Examinations cannot change the laws of nature. Man 
is Master.” 

**Let us talk no more, then.” She rose—they both rose; 
they faced each other again. The man’s face was hard and 
fixed; the woman's, softer now, her eyes suffused with tears. 
**Emanuel, one word more, and then, if you choose, then— 
you can leave me.” 

**Say that word.” 

“I think that we may still be happy. Let there be no 

uestion as to mastery or of submission between us at all. 
Tie house will be managed without your advice; you can 
pursue your own studies in your own way. Leave me to 
my own way. Let me stand beside w unquestioned. Let 
me follow my own path, whether I climb beside you or 
above you, or whether I sink below 7. Leave me free to 
act, free to speak, free to come and go asI please, as my 
reason and the purpose of my life may | me. Hush! 
Don’t speak yet—one moment! You know that I shall do 
nothing to bring any shade of dishonor upon your name, 
which will be an honored name. Oh! There is no other 
man in the world to whom I would humble myself so far as 
this. But for you—Emanuel! Look round you. This 

reat house is yours; these servants are yours; the librar 
is yours—everything is yours. I am your—your—equal. 
You shall sit in peace to work and meditate, with no care 
for your daily bread. We will walk together side by side. 
We will take counsel together. To be able to carry out your 
work, does not that tempt you? Only leave me—leave me 
free!” 

“No,” he said, “that is no marriage where the wife is 
suffered to go free. It is dishonor for the husband—it is 
disgraceful for the wife.” 

She sighed again. The man was inflexible. Had he but 
turned his head, had he but lifted his eyes, had he made the 
slightest gesture, she might have yielded to him. For in her 
heart she owned him for her Master; he was her Master in 
will. her Master in intellect, her Master in strength and pur- 
pose; in nobility and in generosity she had proved him her 
own Master. In one thing only she was his equal—in her 
pride. 

He waited. Had she anything more to say? 

‘You must go, then, Emanuel,” she said, sadly. ‘‘ You 
will go out to your own life. I cannot bear to think that 
you may penattly be in want while I am so rich—so rich.” 

**T shall not starve.” 

**I know that you would die rather than take money from 
me; but, Emanuel, if you should be sick and suffering—” 

** There are hesptiade, and there are our own People.” 

‘Not mine any longer. I give them up with my husband; 
I renounce the People, I aes to them no longer. Your 
old traditions, your jumble and jargon of ceremonies and 
superstitions, I will follow no longer. 1 throw them off!” 
With a fine gesture she renounced her People and her 
religion. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You cannot renounce your People. 
Any other man or woman may renounce his race and enter 
another nation; you cannot. None of us may renounce our 
People; on our faces there is a snark set—the seal of the 
Lord—by which we know each other and are known by the 
world. Your People—you can no more change them than 
you can shake off that seal and sign.” 

“You cannot, I suppose, make me og the Law?” 

“No, I cannot. arewell, Isabel—still my wife. Live 
out your life in your own way. I shall not interfere. You 
will make many acquaintances, but no friends. The only 
friends of life are those of childhood. As we are born, so 
we live. You will lead a life of intellectual luxury, a life 
without love or children”--she smiled, but he did not observe 
it—‘‘a joyless, loveless, childless, friendless life. When you 
tire of it, send for me, and I will return to you.” 

He turned, and slowly walked out of the room. 

When the door closed, his wife threw out ber arms; it 
might have been a gesture of appeal, or of weakness, or of 
wrath, or of impatience, or of all four. In spite of her 
boasted equality she was beaten; the man would concede 
nothing to her, not even her own freedom; he would make 
no compromise, he was going back to the world of pe: 
he would work with his own hands; she knew his pride 
and his firmness; he would be Master or nothing. 

She, for ber part, would live in splendor and great wealth ; 
while he— But she would be his equal or she would not 
be his wife. 

She went out of the drawing-room and looked over the 
stairs into the hall below. Her husband walked slowly down 
the stairs and across the hall, turning his head neither to the 
right nor to the left. He opened the street door and went 
out, shutting it behind him. 

The wife sighed again. When she turned she found a 
little old woman—not really old, but she looked old—with 
brown skin and wrinkled face, beside her. 

**Melkah,” she said, ‘I am beautiful, am I not?” 

“There is no woman in the world so beautiful.” 

“* And I am dressed as a beautiful woman should?” 

**The Queen of Sheba could not be better dressed.” 

‘He is made of stone, Melkah. I put on my best to wel- 
come and to move him. If ever I was attractive in the eyes 
of man it was to-night. I looked in the glass and saw that 
I was very beautiful. I thought that his stubborn will 
would give way at sight of this my beauty. Ob! I am 
eshemed, because I hoped to conquer—not through my 
reason or for the justice of my case, but through his weak- 
ness. But he has no weakness. He loved me once; he is a 
man made for love. If I had been the king’s favorite deck- 
ing myself out by order of the king I could not have looked 
more beautiful. But he is made of stone. His eyes never 
softened, his cheek never flushed; yet I know him, I know 
him. Oh! at a word, if I had but spoken that word—if I 
had but yielded—there would have been softening enough. 
Tt is not that he now scorns what once he loved. Oh! no— 
no—no—I am not jealous of Emanuel. No other woman 
ever be to him what I have been. No—no—I am not 

ous.” 

“Yet man is man,” said the old woman. ‘‘ And he is 
your husband.” 
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‘If not even my beauty could move him—oh! I know— 
wealth, ease, luxury have no charms for him. You cannot 
tempt him with common things. And I humiliated 
myself to uying the ~~ thing—the Rn . ‘ped ig 
—my own beauty. I paraded myse ore his eyes. Iam 
ashamed, Melkah.” “ 


“If a woman cannot persuade by sweet looks and sweet 
voice, how shall she prevail? And he is your husband.” 

**No, Melkah, he is my husband no more. He would be 
Master—that or nothing. Master!—my Master—mine!’ 
She laughed bitterly. ‘‘I am to obey him in all things; to 
ask his will; to beg his permission. He would be Master 
or nothing. Then let him be —— Let him return to 
the poverty where I found him. My Master?—mine? No, 
Melkah, no!” 

“Yet he is a man. 
Master.” 

“It is best that we should part. 
question who is Master of myself.” 

“Nay,” said the old woman, ‘‘a wife is best with her 
husband. He is the Master; woman must obey. It is so 
written. Weare so made. It is the Lord’s own doing.” 

There fell upon their ears the sound of an infant's cry—it 
is a feeble cry, but it can be heard over the whole of a great 
house. 

“The child, Melkah, the child! Oh! I did not tell him— 
I took care not to tell him. He does not know that he has 
a child, a child of the submissive sex, the obedient sex. He 
never shall know. A loveless, childless, joyless life, he said 
I should lead. Shall I! He does not know; he never shall 
know. Let us ruh to the child, Melkah. I come, my 
sweet!” She cried aloud, as if the infant of three months 
could understand, but mothers are so. ‘‘I come, my dar- 
ling! Mother comes!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


And it is the nature of a man to be 


There shall be no 


MY LADY SPINSTER. 
VIIL—THE POWER OF A LOVING HEART. 


bp ete I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels,” says the inspired writer, ‘‘ though I bestow 
my goods to feed the poor, and have not love, it profiteth 
me....nothing.” The text admirably fits ourtheme. Love 
conquers the world. Genius is a great power. Wealth 
brings nn for service. Knowledge exalts and com- 
mands respect. Holiness is rightly esteemed with reverence. 
But high above all these, godlike in its power, its charm, its 
influence, a loving heart is greater than them all. 

Education is not possible to all, power and wealth are fleet- 
ing possessions, but the loving heart requires no learning 
from books, no advantages of wealth or station. The little 
ragged newsboy with the treasure of a half-peach found in 
the street offers a taste to his companion. “Bite bigger, 
Billy; perhaps we'll find another before long”; and the little 
incident, glorified by love, wins love from all who read it. 
Socrates and Dante have written with golden pens words, 
but the story of Rab and his Friends, the picture of love in 
the rough carrier's heart, the warm affection of Ailie, and 
the mute devotion of poor Rab, appeal to human hearts more 
strongly than do the maxims of the Greek philosopher or the 
graphic imaginations of the Italian poet. The loving heart 
wins and holds. Its power for happiness is beyond all else. 

The wife whose marriage is a true marriage has an experi- 
ence of affection unlike and undoubtedly more blessed than 
any other. But her single sister need not repine. No husband 


.may greet her with loving words, no childish faces light up 


4, 
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at her coming. But there are lonely hearts to cherish, there 
are plenty of children for whom father and mother are but 
empty names. There are old men and women whose fair 
daughters and brave sons have long ago passed on to the 
blessed life, leaving mourning hearts. There are poor waifs 
of humanity with the marks of crime and degradation 
stamped on their hard faces. Deserted wives, orphaned 
children, the sick and helpless all over the land, to whom 
one loving heart would be a fountain of joy and a direct 
means of grace. 

The cultivation of this wonderful power is possible to 
every woman, and is especially desirable to the single woman. 
Apart from the beneficence of its direct results, its refiex 
influence is so on that one might almost be pardoned 
for seeking it from selfish motives. ‘‘ Non ministrari sed 
ministrare” is emphatically a woman’s motto, and applies 
_— peculiar force to those whose field is outside the home 
circle. 

There is a certain air of rest and comfort which attaches 
to the possessor of a loving heart. Wit and beauty may be 
lacking. It may even be that there is little of comfort, as the 
world goes, in its surroundings, but the atmosphere of rest 
and peace gives hope to every one who breathes. it. Who 
does not know at least one such single woman? Her heart is 

* At leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 

She does not select the cleanest or the most. picturesque 
charity, but is quite ready to work among scenes that are 
distasteful. She does not suddenly close her visit at a 
friend's house when an epidemic of measles or scarlet-fever 
sets in and the house-mother finds her hands Wlled to over- 
flowing. She is always on the side of the girwho cannot 
see through the hard problem, or the boy whosexclums 
ways bring him into constant reproof. She does not see 
the warmest nook in the library, or pore over the new mag- 
azine when some one is waiting patiently for a glance at 
the next chapter of an enticing serial. She is capable of 
looking beyond herself in church or crowded hall, to see if 
others are supplied with books or programmes and foot- 
stools. You constantly feel the pqwer of her loving heart, 
and love naturally out in response. 

A certain clever English writer, who eularges upon the dis- 
advantages of a single life, holds up to scorn the cultivation 
of the dovelike spirit and devotion to duty which are com- 
monly recommended to the unmarried, and says: “It has 
sometimes occurred to us that such intense application to 
amiability, such persevering interest in everything that has 
to do with every person, must be very hard work; that 
single women, on the whole, have done nothing to merit 
such a destiny, and that there must be safety, if of an igno- 
minious kind, in falling back on the old-fashioned crustiness 
and angularity which were once typical of single women.” 
But the clever writer forgets that the lot of ministering to 
others and the duty of self-abnegation is common to wo- 
mankind all over the world, and is by no means peculiar to 
single women. What has the wife and mother to do but, 
first of all, learn the art of self-sacrifice, of giving up her 
own tastes and preferepces for those of her husband, deny- 
ing herself in respect to time, occupation, dress, and recre- 
ation for the comfort of ber children, sometimes catchin 
her breath to wonder, in the whirl of duties, whether or not 
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she ever was an individual with tastes and wishes purely 
her own. 

A wicked woman—a wife and mother she was, and most 
devoted to the interests of her family, but she must have 
been wicked to give utterance to such sentiments—once ex- 
pressed the hope that in heaven she might have one good 
year of being selfish, of having, getting, and being that 
which she pleased, re; less of the demands of house, 
church, or state. The illustration simply goes to prove that 
self-sacrifice is demanded of a woman in whatever sphere of 
life she may be placed. 

The woman with a loving heart is sure to look upon the 
bright side of life, and by her example induces others to do 
so. She sees a good reason for all the unwelcome events 
which others call bad Juck. She believes in silver linings, 
and likes to point them out to others. A week of gain or 
fog, an avalanche of unexpected guests, a dishonest servant, 
an unbecoming bonnet, or any other of the thousand minor 
inflictions of every-day life, have no power to disturb the 
deep calm of her soul. The love light is still in her eyes, 
whether the days be dark or bright. It is she who conquers 
the grim old uncle and the dyspeptic aunt. The crossest 
baby reaches out its arms to her, and is comforted. Old 
people and strangers always ask the way of her in the 
crowded street. She has a good word to say for the man 
or woman who is under the world’s ban of reproach. Gos- 
sip pains her, and she never voluntarily listens to it. Her 
gentle heart- helps Ler to see the reason for every poor sin- 
ner’s misstep, and condones every fault. She might not 
serve with acceptance on the {" ge’s bench, but she is a 
very agreeable person to know. If youseek to find the happy 
and fortunate women in your circle, they will ‘pore f be 
those who were born with loving hearts or, if not so en- 
dowed by nature, they have cultivated, by help of grace, this 
choice possession, and so have a double claim to its re- 
wards. 

Perhaps the dominant charm of Dickens's novels lies in 
the secret of his ability to portray with skill the workings 
of an affectionate heart. The Cheeryble brothers send out 
warm sunny rays of loving kindness on every reader of 
Nicholas Ni Little Borrit, God bless her memory, 
with her sweet unselfish devotion to her complacent father 
and thoughtless brothers and sister and witless , wins 
the sympathy of every one. Dear old Pegotty, fed-armed, 
a genuine lover; honest Ham and his father; poor little 
Em'ly, Agnes, and Dora (the juxtaposition does not barm 
them); the pinched face and willing hands of the Marchio- 
ness; Ruth Pinch and her brother—and hosts of other faces 
shine out with genial warmth from the novelist’s pages, and 
become tender household memories. 

Wherever such hearts are found, in poetry or fiction, in 
the pages of the novelist or in the ye 4 streets, their power 
is recognized as unique, beneficent, and enduring. 

HELEN MarsHa.. Norra. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Penrciexity.—Holland shades should be sent to a professional cleaner 
to have them properly renewed. The Japanese rugs are said to be dur- 
able, and are also inexpewsive. Persian rags are admired for their rich 
coloring, and are serviceable as well. A brown serge skirt to be worn 
next spring should bave a full pleated back with gored front and sides, 
rod should escape the ground. 

Mavupr Moore.—Get pearl crépon or cashmere similar te. bride's 
dress, or else have a distinct contrast in color, a8 Ap. 1 
free". pink or biue, whichever is most becomir you. Make 

igh round waist, deep girdle, and large sleeves of velvet, and a slightly 
fall skirt banded with three to five folds of velvet. 

Hi. L.—Any pretty white cambric petticoat, done up entirely with- 
out starch, and trimmed with linen lace or embroidery, is suitable to 
wear with a white China silk dress. Two or three roses or other large 
Sener are pow worn thrust in the girdle on the left side of an evening 

ce. 

Morurr.—The short French skirt is used by fashionable mothers for 
gine of five years and upward. Their petticoats are quite fall, and the 

ress stands out from the limbs. The drawers are extremely short, and 
the se 5 very long. 

Miss M. E. P.—Your sample is diagonal cloth. It conld be stylishly 
brightened by ary | gay plaid silk for sleeves, cellar, and belt, or else 
have the silk for a bias i waist (fastened on the left side), with 
— sleeves and skirt of the cloth. It would also be stylish made with 
a short jacket waist opening on a vest of green velvet, the jacket having 
wide revera gathered over the sleeve tops; then have the close lower part 

\orthe sleeves of n velvet with a puff of the cloth ebove, The gored 
skirt with fall back should be sewed permanently to a vei vet belt. A cupe 
with velvet or far collarette would complete this prettily for a calling 
costume, 

New Sunsoriser.—Make a demi-trained skirt of your silk, with an ac- 
cordion-pleated waist of black chiffon. Stripe the waist with lengthwise 
rows of fet gailoon, and have a wide girdle of the silk also epan- 


led. ake don uffed sleeves of chiffon or of silk with an accor- 





jon-pleated frill. I Foy prefer to use white, put net or 
jetted net over white silk for the waist. 

Marcarer.—It is a great rudeness not to acknowledge a wedding gift, 
and the acknow! t should be as immediate as possible. The doi- 


lies under finger-bowle are not for use, 
Svussoniner.—The winning partners move to the next higher table. 
Score is kept, and the prizes awarded at the end of a aon time. 
Vio.et.—You may use the crest, bat not the coat of arms. 
Constant Reaper. —The groom's family should call upon the bride 


ret. 

Miiprep.—A bride should return her calls as soon as possible—certain- 
ly within a month. 

D. F. L.—See reply to * Mildred ” above. 

New Scuscrtser.—You can lessen the width of border on your sta- 
tionery without dropping it altogether. If you give dinners, there !s no 
reason me! you should not pay calle, A return dinner invitation does 
not take the place of a dinner call. 

Mretam.—There is great latitude in the matter of sending tea cards. 
You may ask people you would not ask to a dinner or small affair. 

A. B.—Letters of congratulation should certainly be answered ; simply 
“ Yes” and “‘ No,” where the name is not known. 

lenonanor,—Let your regret be a written note, in the third ,on 
paper of medium size, bearing your address at the top and the date at the 


one, 
Morure.—Give a reception, and pene the yonng man as your dangh- 
ter's fiancé ; or, if you prefer it, a dinner will anawer the same pn 

Sussontuer.—Paper your room with ingrain paper with a wide orna- 
mental! frieze. The paper comes in beautiful colora. 

Arrow.—An informal written invitation wonld be best. Have a bot 
eupper after the ride. A girl may attend a ball without her mother, pro- 
vided she bas some other suitable chaperon. 

C.—A lady remains seated when a man is presented to her. 

B. L.—The gift should be regulated by your feelings. It is not a ne- 
— The young man will send bis mourning card, which explains 
teelf. 

Louwr.—An “ At-home card” is simply a cailing-card, bearing the ad- 
dreae and the day upon which one is at home. A reception invitation of 
the character you mention should be engraved upon a note-sheet, and 
should reqnest the pleasure of your company to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, etc. Yon shonld say “* Good-evening ” to your hostess, no matter 
bw crowded the affair, Leave your own and your husband’s cards for 
«. ch of the ladies, and your husband's for each of the men. 

Miner.—It might be as well to wait until you are notified of the pres- 
ence of the couple, unless you are on informal terms with the groom. 
In paying a call npon a guest, always recognize the hostess by a card. 
You can call only upon the bride. 

Enteetainment.—Why not have a burleaque of scenes from some of 
the popular and best-known of the operas ? 

Li nah ge the Kym = tea the card connts the same as one’s 
presence ; the paragraphs quoted are not so opposing as at first appears. 

Preriexiry.—Your full name should be pene. | upon your cards. 
The name is perhaps a misfortune, but it cannot be hel notil your 
da or chanese & The name of the street is on the right side of the 

, in any case. 
Mrs. H.—Your name remains the same as during your hneband’s life. 





M. G. D.—You owe débutante a call. Your getnovictgeet aa 
fora due the mother of the bride. You not 
upon the unless you receive a card with ber new upon it. 
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CURTAIN.—From toe Sours Kenstyeton Rovat Scnoon or Art NEEDLE -Work. 


CURTAIN FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF AKT NEEDLE-WORKK. 

fb pleasing and artistic effect of this curtain is due to 
its simplicity of design and treatment. The ground is 

of white linen, the interlacing lines are formed by several 
rows of stem stitch in the same shade of olive-green 
crewel being worked close together; the stars and other 
flower forms are outiined with this shade of olive green also, 
in coarse crewel, and filled in with a seeding stitch of pink- 
ish-red. The rays of the stars are in alternate colors, for 
only these two, olive green and dull pink, are used through 
out. It has a border line of several rows of stem stitch in 
reep. just within a broad border of green Bolton sheeting. 
+ his curtain may be used also as a portiére, and, if desired, 
could be worked on richer and more costly material, such 


as satin sheeting or silk serge, but we doubt if its appear- 
ance would be thereby improved, and linen is preferable for 
a piece of work so large and liable to be soiled, on the 
grounds that it is more durable and easily cleaned. 


ON THE WRONG CROSSING. 
See illustration on page 6. 


T= would-be passenger on a city horse-car finds herself 

in a difficulty on a rainy day, when the streets are 
flooded and the wind is high. She is on the wrong corner, 
and by the laws of the municipality the conductor and 
driver are forbidden to stop for her. It is imperative that 
she shall wade with what safety she may to the right cross- 
ing before the conveyance will take her in. We so often 
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have been in the same predicament ourselves that cur sym. 
pathies are readily given to the victim of a mistake. If she 
is a trifle vexed and indignant, nobody can blame ber. The 
picture will interest dwellers on suburban lines, whogmust 
depend on the horse-cars to carry them to ferries and rail- 
way stations. 


ENGAGING A MAID. 


See illustration op page 8. 


S° much of the happiness and comfort of the family de- 
pends on the service rendered by the maid, that her tem- 
per, disposition, and ability are as important in every sense 
as those of her mistress. She resigns a portion of her free- 
dom in accepting wages for domestic work, but she also finds 
herself, as a general thing, placed in a pleasant home, with 
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and herself insured. 


warmth 
Both women will be required to exercise the old-fashioned 
virtue of forbearance if they are to live amicably under the 
same roof, dealing with each other in honest and friendly 


shelter, food time to 


some 


fashion. Whatever may be said of the defects of our 
American domestic system, we must concede that it has 
merits also, and in the long-run the good mistress usually 
succeeds in discovering the excellent maid. 


PLANNING LOVE'S CAMPAIGN. 


HE beautiful girl with the midnight eyes and dusky 
hair does not need to waste her leisure in planning 
love’s campaign, nor, to do her justice, does she spend her 
time so stupidly. Rather she is dreaming over the measure 
of the waltz last evening, when it was such rapture to keep 
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step with the best of partners, and such misery to be paired 
with dear clumsy old Jack, who never keeps time, treads 
on his lady-love’s gown, and collides desperately with other 
flying couples. For life, however, Dolores fancies she would 
choose Jack, though Harry is the more acceptable comrade 
in the dance. But there are long, long stretches of the 
way, when one does not dance, when one plods, stumbles, 
toils, marches, and Dolores feels deep in her heart that Jack, 
as the homely phrase has it, would be the better man to tie 
to for the “ day in and day out” journey through the world. 

She is planning, too, how to make her new gown, and this 
is an affair of immense importance, not to be decided upon 
in haste, to be repented of when too late. Coquette the fair 
maiden may well be, but her planning is only incidental to 
the campaign in which Cupid wills that she shall bear the 
part of leading lad; 
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WINTER GOWNS. 


See illustrations on page 4 


fY.HE dinner gown illustrated in Fig. 1 is of white and 
| yellow brocade. It is composed of a plain short-trained 
skirt, and a round bodice which enters the skirt under a 
broad sash of yellow satin. The bodice opens in heart 
shape, with revers frills of lace on a pleated plastron of yel 
low chiffon. The long sleeves are edged with lace frills 

The costume Fig. 2 is of dark green cloth. The corselet 
skirt is edged with beaver top and bottom, and completed 
by a bodice and sleeves of dark green velvet crossbgrred 
with orange. The cape which completes the dress has a 
turned-down collar and a frill of doubled cloth about the 
shoulders. The cape ig edged with narrow fur, which also 
heads the frill. 





Fig. 3 is a gown of speckled épinglé trimmed | 
with bands of Persian lamb. Two bands of 
fur border the skirt. The bodice is pleated 
in toward the waist and completed by a rib 
bon belt l'o complete the costume there is 
a short double cape of the same material 
which is edged with fur, and is drawn to 
gether in pleats on the chest 

A white crépon gown, Fig. 4, is made with 
a plain short-trained skirt and a full crossed 
bodice with mutton-leg sleeves that are vers 
long and flare over the wrist A pleated « ol 
larette of deep lace falls from the neck, head 
ed by a double standing fril 


SIMPLIFIED HOUSEKEEPING 


|" is so very different now from the time 
when I was young,” said a lady, re 
et king of the arts of house and 
hom hen housekeeping was a burden, 
sometimes the thought of it a terror. But 
with the change see how everything is light 
ened no longer the need of such 
an immense retinue tumbling r each other 
below st s and above: the work is better 
done, a the whole thing simplified, and 
that m by the help of a few yung per- 
sons cou r in from outside to do certain 
special thing l nder this fin de sidcle reqeme 
our parlors are tull of bric-€-brac, you know, | 
some Of it immensely Vaiuabie in cost, some 
of it as precious from association. But now 


a young woman comes in on stated mornings 


Luree or tour times a week a young woman 


of good breedin often of good family, but 
who needs money—comes in with her para 
phernalia of nice cloths and brushes, and 


goes to work quietly and softly, and the 
drawing -rooms and reception-rooms and 
library are in spotless order 
out to fill her next eng 
thing is as it should be, and you have hardly 

been aware that she was there. The price 

paid ber is trifling; but she receives the same 

price from so many houses that it amounts | 
to a considerable sum in the course of the 
week, and makes her feel herself in a good 
business, while to you,or to yourhousekeeper, 
if you have one, the result is luxury. Then 
another young person comes in with her bag 
of appliances and attends to the lamps, which 
in these days of lovely lamps in multitude is 
no small matter 
closet 


when she goes 
ragement, and every 


, and she has them all in some 
ind rubs the metal bright with the 
oii, and polishes it dry and clean, and brushes 
out the burners closely, and wipes the crust 
off the wicks instead of cutting them, and | 
cleans the chimne few drops of al- | 
cohol or ammonia on her piece of flannel, | 
and shakes the dust out of the silken shades, | 
and leaves them all ready and without a flaw 
for the house-maid to 
perhaps s great 





yS with a 


setin their places. But 
a help as any is the young 
sto pack She is also a lady ; 
she knows what pretty things are, and how 
they should be taken care of, and she does 
all the folding, laying away, stooping, step 
ping al t, either for the packing of your 
trunks for a journey or the closing of your 
house for the season, and she 


lhk.y Who come 


comes to you 
in the city, or obeys your telegram summon- | 
ing her down to the country or the sea-side, | 
and saves you what weariness of soul and 
body ! : 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


hae been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
eucces It soothes the child, softens the gumea, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by droggisie in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





FALSE RCONOMY 


Ie practived by people who bay inferior articles of 


foed beenuee cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitied to the best food eltainable. It is a fact 


that the Goll Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the beet infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist sel! it ide.) 


STOUT PEOPLE. 

Berone deciding upon any plan, or yielding to dis. 
couragement because of past failures, addresa Dr. C. 
EK. a 867 Boylston St., Boston, specialist in Obes- 
iy. wk of references free.—{ Adv. } 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown “very requisite for the table, and in bean- 
titul ple for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
os es have trade-mark label. C. Dorfliunger & Sona, 
few York, —[ Ade, 








Coane:.'s Benzois Ooawerie Soar Prevents all 
dryness end roughness of the skin.—{ Adv.) 


| 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Absoiutely Pure and 
Soiuble. 


WO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 

bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with stan h, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 

and is far more economical 

1 cooting less than one cents 
@oup Tt is delicious, nour- i 
ishing, and HASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKEB & CO., Dorchester, Mass. | 












HARPER’S BAZAR 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 

Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 


Take Snap Shot, 
Time Exposure and 
| Flash Light Pictures. 
Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cameras— 
they can be used with roll film or glass plates— 
Kodaks are convenient “all around" cameras. 


| Kodaks have the best lenses—hence they take 
| the best pictures. Kodaks are compact—all 
Kodaks are 
always tested in actual use—the only practical 
test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks are sold 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are practical. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


\ Send for | 
7 Catalogue. \ 


other cameras are larger, heavier. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 












THE 


<6 DERFECTan 
LV CT FABRIC?’ 







AVE 


ForCostuMES. Tammings 


AND INDESTRUCTIBLE » 


“S DRESS raciNas 








Mattress Protectors. 


wilted, with 
ound ready 


Made of pure white wadding 
bleached muslin on each side and 
for use 

They are used under the sheet, effectually pro- 
tecting the mattress and keeping the bed in good 
sanitary condition 

Made in all sizes, from baby coach, baby crib and 
cradle size up to the largest bed 

Ask your dry-goods dealer for them, and if he 
cannot supply you send for sample to 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts, New York. 














Bin ft. long. 3: 33 in. wit. 
Perfect in every respect, 
Long softfur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 
Moth proof Sent C. O, D, 
on approval 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
9 High St., Columbus, 0, 
Our illastrated book on 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 





 BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


T? in., White and Cream; 5% in., Bine, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 


REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J. RR. LEESON & CO,., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR GAME 


PROGRES‘ IVE “ KEEP OFF THE GRASS.” 


The Society Rage for Old and Young. 
Mailed for 5 cents. Liberal terms to Agenta. 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


Boston. 


Room 322 E. W. Merviice, 44 Warren Ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes 


BOUQUET een ee 








Tinie CONPANTS 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 





is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. | 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best | 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials | 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


No lady ever 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 


it is | 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 





Pure, palatable, refresh- 

| ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 
signature in blue 





on each label, thus: 











‘ 

: The Art Amateur: 

Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 

FOR $ (with mention of Basar) I will send 4 
numbers of this superb practical art 

magazine, with 32 - pages eye ere Working 

Designs and 17 artistic ——. lates of 

< & Marine, Flowers & F 

mats, and China Painting rous desi: 

» suitable for the Decoration o HOLIDAY PR 

ENTS. State class of subject you prefer. Prac- 

tical lessons in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and China 

Painting, Carving, Embroide +h etc. Specimen 

(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. Illustrated Catalogue 

of Color Studies for stamp 

, MONTAGUE MARKS. 23 Union Square, N. Y. 

















WHICH ONE Sino vou 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





a 


Viol! 
jlolin Gases, Slarinet 


luitar Music, 
Cc. C. STORY, 2% and 28 Central 

















PERSONAL SEAUTT 














and adapted to both Box | and old or 
GEO. STINSON & co., 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


sent on receipt of 10 cents. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
14 





x 1664, Portland, Maine. 





ee 








Teeny, cleanses the teeth ana eageettes the breath. 
Absol and harmless. ares in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Price, 250. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LuxuRY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers or malted on Ra 
Addreas De. L w. LYON, 88 Ey. 


FEN 


Lif e hangs on OXYGEN 
 scARORLY 4 
HALF 





appa ty sa 
ands 0 le. y 
breathe bed air. Bad 


bor 4 poisons he ‘blood 
and deadens tissue ; 

AERATED uxY¥- 
GEN rifles the 


| ALIFE go. 


tissue. 
| Germ quem, we as Catarrh, Consump- 
| tien, Bronchitis, Bleod Poison, etc., 
| Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 

Weakness are cured and prevented by using 
| ABRATED OXYGEN. 


| Its history is a SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
| Its efficacy marv 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 



























If 
You Think 


any kind of a crop will do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you plant 









Ferry’s Seed Annual is the 

important book of the kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular “On Care of 
Har s.” Catalogues 


17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
315 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Roche’s »’s Herbal E ny eth 

oink somal Speck Ouse 


«+BY ELECTRICITY. . 
nena 10 cents for our 100 pege 
presuce 


B. B. BLISS, Iowa Falls, lowa. 
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HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE It INK = 


By ay Brockiva, New ¥ from Eo. HAS. Mt HIGGINS k GO. 





Stan 
te Fighth Street” Brook 


_ HARPER’S $ NEW W CATALOGUE, | 
| ow revised indexed, 
be sent by mail pyre any rete on receipt 
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FAST 
COLORS. 








THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
_ Printed Fabrics. 


NEW ENGLAND STORIES. 


Jane Field. 


A Novel. By Mary E. WILKIns, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Illustrated. 


It takes just such distinguishing literary art as Mary 
E. Wilkins possesses to give to an episode of New Eng- 
land its soul, pathos, and poetry.—N. V. Times. 

Miss Wilkins in “ Jame Field” has written a really 
admirable study of New England character, and in her 
most subtle stvle “Jane Field,” apart from the 
deep interest attaching to the central fi ure, is full of 
most delicate and amusing sketches of New England 
village life. Miss Wilkins has done much good work, 
but never better than in this story, in fact.—JN. ¥. 
Tribune. 


A New England Nun, 


And Other Stories By Mary E,. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 25. 


Always there is a freedom from commonplace, and 
a power to hold the interest to the close, which is owing, 
not to a trivial ingenuity, but to the spell which her per- 
sonages cast over the reader's mind as soon as they come 


within his ken.—Critic, N 
A Humble Romance, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


A gallery of striking studies in the humblest quarters 
of American country life one has dealt with this 


kind of life better than Miss Wilkins. Nowhere are 

there to be found such faithful, delic ately drawn, sym- 

pathetic, tenderly humorous pictures. 1 ribune 
Young Lucretia, 

And Other Stories: By Mary E. WILKINS. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. In ‘* Harper's Young People (New) 
Series." 

No work Miss Wilkins has done has surpassed this 
for delicacy of touch, quiet simplicity of manner, and | 
deep insight into the little natures here depicted in their | 
external garb of New England dialect and homely rus- 


ticity. Hartford Courant 


Mrs. Keats Bradford. 


A Novel. By MAriA Lovise Poot. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


Post 


Full of New England scenes and dialect and written 
with unusual brightness and force. Some passages are 
exceedingly dramatic, and all the characters are well 
drawn.—Odserver, N.Y 


Roweny in Boston. 


A Novel. By Maria Louise 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


POOL. Post 


Is a surprisingly good story 
drawn story in al! particulars 
ter of ideas and of phrase. 
ful company. 
—N. Y. Sun 


It is sensitive in the mat- 
Its characters make a delight- 
It is excellent art and rare entertainment. 


Dally. 


A Novel. By Maria Louise 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


POOL, Post 


There is not a lay figure in the book: all are flesh-and- 
blood creations. he humer of “ Dally ” is grateful 
to the sense; it is provided in abundance, together with 
touches of pathos, an inseparable concomitant.—PAdda- 
delphia } me 


Vesty of the Basins. 


A Novel. By S, P. McL. Greene. 


Post 8yo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

One of the sweetest, freshest, of American novels. . . . 
There are scenes of humor and of pathos. . We can 
honestly recommend “ Vesty of the Basins’’ as a story 
far above the ordinary novels.—/'hiladelphia Bulletin. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CW The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
price. 


It is a very delicately | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


CASH’S 


HEMSTITCH | 


FRILLING. 


ytsnastng off Sint of Debt ince and Latics’ 
= Children’s Underclothing. 

















Bed-Linen Trimmed with 
CASH’S “‘HEMSTITCH”’ FRILLING. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Made of _o finest Cambric, in widths varying 
from inch to 4 inches. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
(Containing woven samples of material) 
FREE BY MAIL. ADDRESS 


J. & 3. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


NEW 





Sree GLE. 
pes te with Eases 


They have plenty of reasons for so 
doing. Our shopping list will tell you 
some of them, a post card request brings 
it to you. Spring number, March ist. 

We will sell 
10,000 of these 
gowns during our 
January sale. We 
have reserved 
1000 for our mail 
order department. 
They are an exact 
duplicate of one 
we sold thousands 
of the past year for 
$1.75. We'll sell tines for 95 cents. 
trimmed with new colored embroideries, 
pink, blue, cardinal, etc. 


Address SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
Chicago. 


1892, In Every 
Variety. 




















Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
| New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Seamiess Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 

Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 

For sale by all first-class Dry: 




















ne 


Is your curiosity exeited a cent’s worth? pe _Mes.eund yeures, 
Se peg entazoqucend are Pavan tment 
Gio sara tren, at Hive ‘weet x P) BENT Clerk 

Iil., “Crown” Organs (Estab. 1870, 


DEAF (2222 cugte 


Ql. Gold only by F. Hiscox £63 Breag, 5X. sts REE 


Dealers. If unable to ure in 
your town, send to us for sample, 
enclosing 2 gents for the better 
grade. 


Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 


THe NEW vous SCHOOL OF 
PPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers ee instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and — a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerarTMEeNnt. Catalogue free. Yor further WA 
apply to Miss Evien J. Ponp, Sec’y, 200 W.23d St., 
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Haviland China 


1S MARKED 


I —— 


a 





OS 


ON WHITE WARE 


ON DECORATED WARE 


and 
» Aimoget 








IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 








LIGHT AND HEAVY CLOAKINGS ARE STAMPED 
“ CRAVENETTE " EVERY YARD ON THE BACK 
ROUGH AND TH SERGES AND ALL DRESS 
MATERIALS STAMPED “CRAVENETTE” 
EVERY 5 YARDS ON THE SELVEDGE. 

ALL GOODS WATERPROOFED BY OUR PAT- 


ENT PROCESS ARE STAMPED AS ABOVE FOR PURPOSES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 
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%, QUARANTEED TO «4 
% WEAR A LIFETIME. “ey, 
Yen. THE SPROUALTY OF TEE 


we OLD BLEACH: 


ae LINEN C0,, *.< 
om ve % oe 
4% RANDALSTOWN, a 


“et IRELAND. % 
Ye m=" OLD BLEACH" == % 5% 








Q,* ms py amen. ” %, 0 
o 4 
UG All First-Class Retailers.  “% 
Ly ¢ 
4.” % 
% WHOLESALE BRANOH, > 
% GEORCE RIGGS, 


99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 


er 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! ~=> 








Florence 
Knitting Silk. 


pm: Finish. If you wish moanty 
and economy, you will buy thisSilk for may for 
Croc! rTatting, 
= for Netting, for 
Embroidery. 





nating Fancywork 





Passementeries and other Fasci 

Fads. %6 pases. 160 illustrations, This book will 
mailied on receipt of 6 cents. 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST. 


Fine Form, Good Support, Easy as a 
Glove, Boueless. Miss W., of Chelsea, Mass., 
writes: “Send two more waists; I like mine 
s very much and now write for friends.” Miss 
E., of Kenneth, Pa.: “Your Waists are supe. 
rior in finish to any I have yet seen. Send 
anether.”” Unbreakable corded stays, White, 
Drab, Black, Gold. Trade-Mark CCC. War- 
ranted. Ask dealers for it. Postpaid, $1.00. 


CORONET CORSET Co., ee Mich. 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
A select school of the highest grade, for girls. 
Has doubled its number of boarding pupils 
this year. 
Three scholarships of $100 each will be given 
to the first acceptable applicants. 





You cannot be popular without entmahion, 


on. EARL’S TEA TABLETS. 


EveryBod y knows what a delightful exhilarant acup 
of good Tea is. Dr. Earl's Extract of Tea Tablets are 
concentrated Tea. They produce a charming anima- 

tion that laste for hours. They are free from opiom 
and harmless, Price $1. Mailed free. 


EARL CHEMICAL WORKS, 1162 Broadway, New York. 
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PARENTAL JOYS. 











































































































roMMY Is THIS THE BUTCHER?” A WISE PRECAUTION. 

VOICE THROUGH ‘PHONE, “ Yes, ma’am.” 

TOMMY. “SEND UP FOUR PECKS OF APPLES AND TEN QUARTS OF CRANBERRIES RIGHT AWAY “Ol NIVER SEE MAMIE GOIN’ TO SCHOOL WITHOUT HER RUBBERS ON, Missus PLANNIGAN.” 
VoOIce Yea, Ma'am ANYTHING ELSE TO-DAY 7? “NO; SHE HAS TO CROSS THE ELECTRIC-RAIL WAY THRACK, AND HER FAYTHER THINKS IT WOULD 
rOMMY, “ONE BUNCH OF RED BANANAS, GOOD-By.” BE THE SAFEST FOR HER TO WEAR INSULATHORS.” 


IDEAS WANTED 





A PORTS NEW-VYEARS ANNOUNCEMENT, 
Tuexe’s a hollow in my skull 
Where the ideas ought to be, 
An ny intellect’* ao « } 
That it truly rattles me; 
For my batter and. gapebread, 
Ar my lemonade and cake, 
From ti ibor of my head 
I ha siways had to Make 
It ie riain that uuless 
I can coax into my pate 


Aa idea or two, distress 
And starvation are my fate. 


Hence, I wish it nnderst ood, 





And u wied Miltons would 





Send to me their mental fruit HE ANGLETH FOR HIM; 
Any trope, no matter what; 
Let no «lightest scheme escape ; 
Send me on, pray, all you've got, 
And | liek it into shape 
And to every single line ps4 
That results from thie small scheme, £ hy 
Not my cognomen I'll sign, f * 


But his name who sends the theme. 


Then, when it perchance is sold + a 
fo some moneyed syndicate, 5 


I may win a little gold, 


ilies = You may be the laureate i: 


CABLYLE Surtu 








—— ," <a 
I ; » - ' . a 
hear that crinoline is going to be worn again,” remarked hi 
B)iffers 
Ah,” sighed Goggins, “that means a box at the theatre instead 4 
1 gent but, t thank Heaven, there won't be room in the box for a ee eee 
e chaperon too.” i Ua, 
You're a real boy, aren't you, James ?” said the visitor } rae” ~ < : — a oi Me ly 
Certainly I am,” replied James *You didn't think 1 was an im- 4 * 
tation, did you T HE GETTETH A BITE; AND 18 RECEIVED WITH OPEN ARMS 


CHASING AN ANCESTOR. 


Mrs. Brown-Jones. Thomas, 1—er—think we onght 
to have a few family portraits. 


Mr. Jones. Good idea, my love. Tl stop in to-mor- 
m y row and have my photo— 
,* Mra. Jones. Mr. Jones, you know 1 regard 


the quéstion of family us sacred, nud to jeat— 

Mr. Jones. Jest, my dear? If paying seven dollars 
a dozen for photographs is jesting, | do not wonder at 
the Png 4 ot _ sarloual humorists. 

Mra. Brown-Jones (in placid tones), 1 think that afew 
ancestral portraiis would be delightful. 

Mr. Jones. Bat our families are not limited; your 
mother was a Smith, and mine rejoiced in the name of 
Robinson. Now the late census shows— 

Mre. Brown-Jones. Thowas, this is actually sacrile- 
gious. Our ancestry is a noble, a proud one; and thas 
to laugh at ft and provoke the spir'ts of those beings— 

Mr. Jones (humbly). Pardo me, my dear; I forgot 
what legions I invoked. Well, we'll get some por- 
traite. think there is one of my great-grandmother 
at the old house. 

Mrs. Brown-.Jones (delighted). 802 Who painted it? 

Mr, Jones. | am no connoisseur, my love, bat, jadg- 
ing by appearances, 1 should say that my grandfather 
must have had a hand ip it at the age of four. Time 
has been merciful, however—the frame is— 

Mrs. Brown. Jones (suddenly grown sad). Then it isn’t 
worth much as a portrait ? 

Mr. Jones. Can't say; never saw the old lady. 

Mra, Brown-Jones, Wasn't her father Sir Thomas— 

Mr. Jonea. Give it wp, sweetheart; never dabbled 
with family skeletons, 

Brown-Jones. Skeletons! You a8 think— 


Mre. 
Mr. Jones. 1 might, my love, but pxgealy o- 
Mrs. Brown—Jones (severely), You might think there 


was some hidden mystery. 
Mr. Jones, None rent, 0 it must be hidden if 
there * But what t good are ancestors ? 
hat good? Why, Thonisedenes, 
what would we be ‘eithout ancestors 7 
Mr, Jones (thoug lly). T rans true. J never con- 
— the gestion ms that light. Why, we wouldn't be. 
And so | want a few portraits to 
prove sae our ou batty is a notable one. 
Mr. Jones. A directory would prove that, 
Mra. Brown-Jones. Now be — Can we get 
os picture to hang in tite 
Jones. We can get the pare, but as to hanging 
it mf the library, I say no 
Mra. Brown-Jones. 1—1—think you're horrid, 1—~I~ 
Mr, Jones. Calm yourself, You can have the por- 
trait, bot I would warn you not to speak ber name, 
Mrs. Brown-Jones (excitedly). Why, Thomas, why ? 
Mr. a (in a > Becauee = — was 
Bridget “Maloney, and my great-grandfather eloped 
with her from Dublin in 1797. * 
Mrs. Brown-Jones. Oh, why did I over marry you? 
Yow never told me—you never—(rise 
Mr. Jones, You never asked me. ‘Do you want the 
picture ? 
Mrs. Brown-Jones (stopping in doorway). Do towant 
it? No, ir. The idea—on Irish ancestor, and the 
Batchhy-Poked yes are Pnglieh back to the Gest, 


Ce ey as 


as 


ty aN See ge ome ow 





» ly vile in —_ 
BARLOW'S FIRST AND LAST COSTUME BALL. Be: Ray I a an if 1 could neve 
HOSTESS.“ WHat IN Tie WORLD is THE MATTER, FRED?” mae et Re oh a Ls gg ome i 
HOST. “Marrer? DS s08T wap. THat Iptor TROTTER HAS Come As CaeuR DE LION ENCASED IN SHEET-IRON, “YOU CAN TRACK His for thé old lady? © Well, ive all I can't afford to 
‘pte BRAZEN FOOTSTEPS - THE POLISHED HALL, UP THE STAIRS, AND NOW HE'S DESCRIBING SEVENTEEN SCRATCHED LINES EVERY STEP have any modern painter go bac ; hundred and 
HE TAKES. WHAT DOES TAKE HARD-WOOD FLOORS FOR, 1 WANT TO KNOW? THIS BALL’s GOING TO BE EXPENSIVE.” pay bim annual interest, Piaven Soorr re. 
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MESSAGE OF THE WINDS. 


b heres of the morning, breath of the 
dawning, 
Hasten and chase the dark shadows away, 
And carry a message from me to a maiden, 
In her ears breathe it at breaking of day. 
Waft o’er the bed where the loved one re- 
poses 
Fragrance of roses and perfume of hay, 
And speak my name softly as soon dé she 
wakens, 
And tell her much more than my lips 
dare to say. 


Wind of the evening, breath of ‘the gloam- 
ing, 
Sighing so softly at close of the day, 
Come o’er the woods and the vale of the 


roses 
And breathe in my ears what the maiden 
did say. 
Come whép the shadows around me are 
falling, 
When doubts are oppressing, oh, hasten 
along, 


And tell me an answer sent by the maiden 
To rid me of sorrow and cheer me to 
song. 
Nem Macponap. 


WHIMS. 


HILDREN are supposed to be the most 
whimsical creatures in the world, and 

yet there have been grown men who were 
— as much so as any child that ever lived. 
he writer knows a little girl who cannot go 
to sleep unless she has a piece of rubber held 
between her thumb and forefinger, which 
some persons consider to be whimsical in the 
extreme; but what have these tosay of Haydn, 


one of the greatest of composers of music, 
who could not put two notes together until 
he had dressed himself in his best suit and 
had his hair powdered, and who declared 


that without a certain diamond ring, the gift 
of Frederick IL. of Prussia, on his finger he 
could not begin to work, since he could not 
summon a single idea into his head? 

Other composers have been equally whim- 
sical. Of Gluck it is said that when he felt 
himself in a humor to compose he had his 
piano-forte carried into a beautiful meadow, 
where, with a bottle of champagne on either 
side of him, he was able to do Fostice to his 
muse. 

Another writer of music, Sarti, could com- 
pose only I a dark room, lit by a sinigle can- 
die. This peculiarity showed itself in bis 
work, for most of it indicates that he was a 
man of gloothy imagination. 

The best work of Paisiello was composed 
while that genius was in bed; and Sacchini 
declared that he never had any moments of 
inspiration except when his two favorite 
cats were silting one upon each shoulder. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


CIENCE has even revolutionized the | 
: method of making buckwheat cakes. 
By the old way, to raise overnight, 
souring, Pompe posing, and de- 
stroying the nutritient part of the flour, car- 
bonic-acid gas was produced and the cakes 
made light. But a well-founded suspicion 
has always existed that buckwheat cakes 
made in this manner are unwholesome and 
indigestible, because the chemical action that 
takes place so alters the flour from its orig- 
inal character that the souring or decom- 
posing process continues iv the stomach and 
gives rise to dyspepsia and kindred troubles. 
The new way does away with all decom- 
posing, all fermenting or souring, and places 
upon our tables smoking hot buck wheats in 
less than ten minutes. The poorer, hee 
ment of the new process, which is the ‘‘ Royal 
Baking Powder,” being mixed with the flour 
and moisture added, evolves the leavening 
as, and in no-way changes the dough from 
its original sweet and nutritious ition. 
In point of healthfulness it is a positive 
fact that buckwheat and griddle cakes made 
in this way with the “ Royal” powder are 
superior, and can be eaten with impunity by 
dyspeptics and ifvalids without discomfort. 
Following is the recipe, and once thor- 
oughly tested no other method will be em- 
ployed : Two cups of buckwheat, one cup 
of wheat flour, two tablespoons of Royal 
Baking Powder, one half teaspoonful of salt, 
all sifted well together. Mix with milk into a 
thin batter and bake at once on a hot griddle. 
Various preparations and mixtures have 
been put on the market from time to time to 
take the place of the ‘‘ Royal Baking Pow- 
der,” such as ‘‘self-raising” or ‘griddle 
cake” flours, but analysis shows them to be 
made from unwholesome substitutes and 
strong acids, which have a corroding effect 
on the membranes of the stomach. It is 
much safer for all consumers to purchase 
flour themselves that they know to be good 
and reliable, and add the baking powder at 
a considerable saving, than to purchase an 
of the so-called “‘self-raising” flours, which 
are always compounded from the lower 
grade of flours. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and: they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 


VOGUE is a new weekly 

illustrated journal of fashion 
and devoted to the ceremonial 
side of life. It is unlike any 
existing periodical. Its illus- 

trations are PICTURES OF 
NEW YORK SOCIETY AND 
ARE STRICTLY ACCURATE 
IN EVERY DETAIL OF THE 
PREVAILING MODE IN 
DRESS FOR BOTH WOMEN 
AND MEN. Its literary contents 
is of the highest order and includes 
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tion, $4 a year. read: 
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out for them ‘and you needn’t 





H'o FIVE OR EUCHRE PARTIES shonld 
be send at once to Joun Senasrran, G. T. A. C., R. 1 
an expert. & P. R. R., Chicago. TEN CENTS, in sampe, pot 
ck for the slickest cards you ever shuffled. For 

Pittsburgh. Go. A. MacseTu Co. 1.00 you will receive free by express ten packs. 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—medicat Standard, Chicago. 
“It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. ¥. 
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i ewe Te : 


The Cost of Soup-Making 


depends entirely on how the Soup is made, and 
with what it is made. Our factory is the only 
Soup Canning Establishment 
always open to visitors. They 
can inspect, from beginning to 
end, our methods of soup-making. 
Franco-American Soups 
}} are honest goods, others are 
cheaper. Cleanliness adds to 
cost. Sample can of soup 
mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 
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Frranco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 






























Fur-Lined : 
Opera Cloaks. 


Lined variously ; those with White 
Manchurian Lamb as low as $85. 


Miger-Skin Rugs. 


Artistically mounted,with full heads 
—at $85, $100, $125, $150, etc. 


Polar-Bear Rugs. 


A superb collection, well worthy of 
a visit. $65 and upwards. 


¢.G.Gunther’s Sons, 
184 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 












Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
| dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 





dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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GAME. 


N nothing is 

fully displayed than in the cooking of 
game, Frequent!y it is overdone, and ren 
dered tough and flavorless by too long stand 
ing in the en. The negro cooks of South 
ern huntemen were possibly the best trained 
in this special art of in our country 
But since the war they have nearly all passed 
away,and many of the recipes known to and 
prized grandparents have been for 
gotten \s may ix 


housekeepers to have 


any 


a few of these old 


shes, with some English ones of 


sitiquity, served on their tables 
recipes for preparing them 
ume wil| be found to improve 
a Short after being killed 
drawn, washed, and dried, and 
hung it s ace If the weather is 
warm a damp, the cavities may be filled 
with chart w hii admirable pre 
ventativ omposition 
In very < 1 weather game should be 
brought 1 warm kitchen several hours 
before cooked. This will be found 
especia essury if frozen. Having very 
little requires frequent 
bastin ler + ip cooming 
Roast VV : icky Style.) 
Rub th of the tu rey * with salt and 
Cayenn r before a brisk fire, baste with 
melted butter, and turn frequently until 
done. { p the gizzard and liver, stew in 
a little + to which add half a teacup of 
creim and a tab onful of butter; mix 
with the gravy. Serve the turkey with ap 
pk sauce 
Roaat Wi 


time 


h is an 


batura rat game 


€-8 


( Anold Virginia Recipe }— 
Mince the livers of a pair of wild ducks with 

table-spoonful of scraped bacon; mix with 
mance of butter a sli¢e of onion chopped 
fine, a little sait and Cayenne; fill the bodies 
of the ducks with the mixture, lay them in 
a baking pan, covet with thin slices of fat 
house wrap in letter paper, and set in a hot 

ren. When the ducks are brown, take up 
gart s of orange, and pour over 
sauce made by adding the juice of an orange 
two minced shallots, with a teaspoonful of 
butter, a } and a little salt 


an 


sish with 


f Cayenne 
to the gravy in the pan 
Old-fashioned Barbecied Rabbit 
fat young and rub all over with melt 
ett butter; dredge with pepper and salt. Lay 
on a well-g 1 broiling-iron, turning unti! 
well done. Take up, put in a dripping-pan 
spread with bits of butter, and set in the 
oven for Make a sauce of four 
table-spoonfuls of vinegar, one of made mus 
tard, one each of waluut and tomato catsup 
and two table-spoonfuls of currant jelly 
Mix well, pour over the rabbit 
hot 


rabbit 


rease 


ten minutes 


cole.— Take a fat young rab 

skit rronr athe ative and 
lard them with strips of fat 

bones out of the hind legs 
m to the body Lay the rabbit | 
dredge with salt and pep 
melted butter, and set ip a 
very hot oven for twenty minutes Baste 
frequently. Pour over a teacup of cream, | 
and let cook five minutes longer. Take up 
on a heated dish, add a table-spoonful of but 
ter and a teaspoon of minced parsley; strain, 
and pour over the rabbit 

Game Paté (A Oveple Recipe 
pan with pastry, spread thin 
bacon on the bottemand sides 
meat of three table-spoonfuls 
boiled ham minced, the livers of the birds, 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, one shal 
lot, a teaspoonful of mixed ground spices 
and & bunch of dried sweet herbs, all pound 
ed together; spread over the bacon. Cut six 
partridges in halves, place av oyster in each, | 
arrange in the pan, fill the spaces with the 
forcemeat, cover with an upper crust, make | 
a hole in the centre, and set in the oven 
Bake slowly for four hours. When done, 
pour over brown sauce 


haunches, and 
: ; 
bacon I ‘ 
and flatten the 
in @ baking pan 
per, pour overt 


—Line a tin 
slices of fat 
Make a force- 
of lean cold 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A Rudy Glow 


cheek 





on 


and brow 

is evidence 7 = 

that the Ze 

body is —~ 

getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is w rong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew 

Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. Al! draggists 





the skill of a cook more | 


accept ible to some | 


Take a | 


and serve | 


three years old, only 


‘in 

















Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


FIRST PRIZE. 


Our grandmothers, dressed in their linsey, 
Would kindle a fire in a hole, 
And over it swing a big kettle 
On two forked sticks and a pole. 
With lye they had strained through the ashes, 
And scraps that were lying around, 
They made for our fathers and mothers, 
A soft saponaceous compound. 
But now in great buildings that cover 
More ground than a fortress of old, 
In caldrons of brass and of copper, 
That glisten like silver and gold; 
With oils from the far-away tropics, 
And alkali made from the dew, 
Are mingled the essence. of 0389" 
And lilies and jassamine too. 
The result of this rare combination, 
Is the Ivory Soap of to-day, 
To-morrow, next week, and thereafter, 
Forever and ever and aye. 
JOHN A. CONWELL, Aurora, Ind, 


Copvricnt 1892, sv Tue Procter & Gama e Co. 


AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, . 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


£& sott, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniaiure jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point in 
= a States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s S 
ecifie is the only unfu 
remedy for removing 
nently all annoying os, 
urements from f 

without ‘injaring ‘ne 
Skin, which neither Teed pol 
nor any of the advertised 

staffs can 


days on trial, system. ‘ sonous pram Fxg 
30 Guint tres. iheod alloc Gr sama | ‘Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 





I can 
highly 
recom- 

mend Piso’s Cure for) 
Consumption for 
Croup, as I am almost 
positive that we would 
have lost our little girl, 


for having Piso’s Cure 
the house.—-E. D. | 
Townsend, Green Bay, | 
WwW laconsim, Oct. 3, 1892. 
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Highly Digestible and Nutritious 


Va ntoutewsscoa 


The Exquisite Natural Flavor 
is Fully Developed. 
NO VANILLA USED 
to Cover Inferiority & Imperfection. 





‘Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
20 


IT WON’T HURT "IM 


i's Pozzoni’s. 











TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


VE AND I. By Grornor Writiam 
Curtis. Illustrated from Drawings 
by Atpert Epwarp Sterner. 8vo, Illu- 


minated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


$3 50. (In a Boz.) 
limited to 250 copies, 
$15 00. (Ina Bor.) 


Its philosophy is healthy, its wit is delicate, 
and its style is both characteristic and pure; but 
if it is therefore valued, still more is it loved for 
the charm in which it is enveloped—a charm 
which is indescribable, except in so far as it may 
be described by saying that Mr. Curtis possesses 
it in common—though with a difference—with 
Lamb. Like the “ Essays of Elia,” “ Prue and 
I” draws much of its power from idiosyncrasies 
that are personal. Regard for its excellences is 
inseparable from regard for its author. The new 
edition has been illustrated by Mr. Albert Edward 
Sterner in a vein of refinement.—N. Y. Tribune. 


ISY MILLER AND AW INTERNA- 

TIONAL EPISODE. By Henry 
James. [Illustrated from Drawings by 
Harry W. McVicxar. 8vo, Illuminated 
Cover, Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 
(In a Bog.) Edition de luze, limited to 
250 copies, Full Vellum, $15 00. (Jna 
Boz.) 


Tt is a pleasure to see a book so suited to orna- 
ment as Henry James’s “ Daisy Miller” pat into 
such a pretty dress as the new edition. . . . The 
drawings are in Mr. McVickar’s inimitable style. 
—N. Y. Times, 

The stories could not have a more artistic set- 
ting, and their value as pictures of certain phases 
of the social life of to-day is enhanced by their 
appearance in this charming edition. The artist 
found in both abundant subjects for his pencil, 
and he has treated them in a sympathetic spirit 
that increases the pleasure to be derived from 
the author’s finished prose.—Saturday Huening 
Gazette, Boston. 


Edition de luze, 
Fall Vellum, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

em” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 
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